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William Allen White says of SPLIT-EAR 


“The story is told with a vividness 
and dramatic sense as well as an 
apparent keen knowledge of the ani- 
mal life of the woods. It is a valuable 
little book.” 


Black and white doawiad by W. v. Clarke 
Henry J. Allen says 
“The book is really an effective piece 
of literature because of the very fine 
manner in which the author creates 


a gripping, human interest in the 
Black and white drawing by W. W. Clarke battling coyote.” 


SPLIT-EAR 
A Battling Coyote 


Written by THOMAS CLARK HINKLE 
Illustrated by WILLIAM W. CLARKE 


Published by RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


This book for sale at all bookshops. If unable to obtain it locally, send $1.25 plus 7 cents postage. 
The catalog BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND GUIDE FOR SELECTION will be sent upon request. 
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ORDER BY 
MAIL 


Your order by mail will 
receive very prompt and } 
careful attention. 
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"T ‘HE broom and shovel brigade and a jolly 
4 romp in the snow have no terrors for 
Mother when children are outfitted at Jaeger’s. 


Chic little garments of ..100% pure‘wool as 
shown here keep little bodies “comfy” and 
warm in all weathers, and even colds from 
wet feet are rare when Jaeger pure wool socks 
are worn. In fact, Jaeger winter clothing for 


“little girls and boys is so smart and sturdy 


that its choice becomes as natural‘as a snow 
man frolic itself. 


Truly Distinctive Children’s Garments for Winter Wear 
Your Order by Mail Will Receive Very Prompt and Careful Attention 


1, JAUNTY CAMEL HAIR AND WOOL TOQUES, 
well-knitted, with a gay pompon on the side. Sizes 1 
and 2, $3.00. 


SCARFS TO MATCH, made of brushed Camel Hair 
and Wool. 9 x 36 or 9 x 42 inches, $2.50. 


SMART CAMEL HAIR SLIPONS, imported material 
in medium weight, extremely sturdy and serviceable. Sizes 
2 to 12, $7.50. 


FINELY TAILORED LEGGINGS, strongly knitted from 
brushed Camel Hair and Wool, in tan. Sizes 1, 2 and 3 
years, $5.75. Sizes 4 and 5 years, $6.25. 


KNITTED MITTENS, to complete the suit, of fine 
Camel Hair and Wool in the natural tan shade. Sizes 1, 
2, 3 and 4, $1.50. 


2. FOUR-PIECE KNITTED PLAY SUITS, ideal for 
chilly days, in the popular coat-style, four-piece, knitted 


from fine Scotch Wool in green heather and fawn heather. 
Sizes 2 to 6 years, $8.00. 

3. TRULY DISTINCTIVE COATS of natural tan Camel 
Hair. Smartly tailored with patch pockets, plain back and 
a full belt, in three weights with set-in or raglan sleeves. 
Sizes 1 to 10 years, $20.00 to $47.00. 

SOFT HATS FOR WINTER WEAR, of fleecy undyed 
Camel Hair, upturned brim which is easily lowered over 
the ears. Sizes 6% to 7%, $4.75. 

BREECHETTES TO MATCH, expertly made from nat- 
ural tan Camel Hair. Sizes 1 to 8 years, $9.50 to $15.00. 
CAMEL HAIR AND WOOL GLOVES, in the natural 
tan shade. Sizes 1 to 7, $1.50. 

4. SMART LITTLE FROCKS of fine Jersey. In crayon 


_ blue with collar and pockets of azure blue flannel. Inverted 


pleats front and back. Also in brown with biscuit, or forest 
green with sandalwood brown. Sizes 6 to 12, $14.50. 


Boston ‘ Chicago 
402 Boylston St. 222 N. Michigan Ave. 


Philadelphia (Specialists in Apparel of Tine ‘Wool San Francisco 


1701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK: 590 Fifth Avenue 306 Fifth Avenue 


218 Post Street 
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How to Make Thanksgiving 
Dinner Favors 


Ce very easy, children, and such fun! You can make them 
as a surprise for Mother and Dad, and they will look so 
pretty on the Thanksgiving dinner-table! Trace the designs 
above, or draw pictures of your own, on stiff paper. Cut them 
out, and color them with CRAYOLA Crayons or ARTISTA Water 
Colors. Paste a strip of cardboard on the back, 
to make them stand up. Write the names of 
the guests in the space at the bottom of each 
favor. Then you’ve all ready for the party. 
But keep it a secret until Thanksgiving Day 
comes! 





You can buy CRAYOLA Crayons 






This is the “Rubens” and ARTISTA Water Colors at ‘snitisk thai isso eatin 

CRAYOLA, with 24 dif- : ater rs; right 

ferent, clear colors. almost any drug or stationery store. colors in black enameled box. 
Price 30c Price 50c 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™4 Street New York, N.Y. 
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Tommy’s adventure with the Man 


in the Moon 


NE night Tommy dreamed he was sitting on his mother’s 

broom. And, all of a sudden, it started to take him up 

in the air. Up and up he went, past the clouds and the stars, 
and finally he came to the Man in the Moon. 


“Good evening,” said Tommy very politely. “Good eve- 
ning,” replied the Man in the Moon, with a big, wide grin 
which opened his mouth from ear to ear. And Tommy could 
see that there were no teeth in his mouth. 


Naturally Tommy was surprised. “Why—why, you 
haven't got any teeth,” he gasped. The Man in the Moon 
smiled again. “ Quite true,” he said, “but I don’t need any 
teeth because I never eat. But let me tell you, Tommy, it 
would be terrible for you not to have any teeth, or have 
bad teeth, because then you couldn't eat either.” 


““No good ‘things to eat? Wouldn't that be awful,” said 
Tommy. “It certainly would,” replied the Man in the Moon. 
“But if you clean your teeth well, as Mother tells you, and 
eat the crisp food that helps keep them strong and healthy 
—your teeth will most likely be all right.” 


The Man in the Moon was quite right in what he told 
Tommy. It is lots of fun to chew crisp food when it’s good, and 
chewing helps keep your teeth and gums strong and healthy. 


Isn't it fine that you can get Grape-Nuts to eat? Because 
Grape-Nuts is a crisp food and it tastes awfully, awfully 
good. And Grape-Nuts makes you grow big and strong and 
healthy, too. You ask your Mother to get you some. 


Grape-Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products,which 
incl 


MOTHERS: Good teeth play an important part in the 
health of your child’s body. The facial contour and shape of 
your child's head are influenced by the exercise, or lack of 


exercise, given to the jaws. And Grape-Nuts is a great 
help. 


But greater even than these, Grape-Nuts contributes 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohydrates for heat and 
energy; iron, indispensable to the blood:; phosphorus for 
the bones and teeth; protein for muscle and body-building, 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts provides a delicious 
and admirably balanced ration. It is baked by a special proc- 
ess, preparing it for ideal digestion—which permits the body 
to extract the essential food elements with the least effort. 
Get a package of Grape-Nuts from your grocer, and treat 
your children to it tomorrow morning. Try it yourself, too! 


An authoritative booklet on feeding children 


We would like you to read an enlightening booklet by a widely known 
authority on the relation of food to the growth of your child. This tells 
you how Grape-Nuts helps build your child’s body—and how it can be 
strained with milk, and used beneficially for infants. 


Mail the couvon below and we will send you two individual packages 
of Grape-Nuts free—enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you, for 
yourself. “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of 
delightful health breakfasts—and written by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College who is known as America's foremost conditioner 
of men and women. Follow these menus and form the habit of healthful 
breakfasts. 

© 1925, P. C. Co. 


Cc. L. 11-25 G.N. 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Cerzat Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with ““A Book 
of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical College, 
and also a booklet on the relation of food to growth. 


eS ee eae ; 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cerzat Company, Ltd. 
45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Ontario 
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Most mothers have to think ahead constantly. 
It requires careful planning to keep boys and girls 
in shoes. How they do destroy them! Scraping 
soles on pavements. Scuffing toes on walls. 
Grinding heels in gravel. Scratching uppers on 
trees and brambles. Your pocketbook groans as 
you're off to the shoe store again and again. 


But it really isn’t necessary to go so often. 
Thousands of mothers have discovered that a 
substantial saving can be made in the shoe budget 
—without sacrificing their children’s comfort and 
appearance in the least. 


They’ve found shoes that really wear longer 
and actually cost less. Handsome, sturdy shoes 
that reflect quality—Endicott-Johnson shoes. 

. » - 

There are definite reasons why these are better 
shoes. One is that they are tested shoes—built on 
direct observation of the punishment robust boys 
and girls inflict on them. 


We studied shoes. Put shoes on hundreds of 
boys and girls. Learned where children’s shoes 
receive the hardest wear. Improved them. Tanned 
leather in a special way to give longer wear. Used 
heavier thread. Made toes and heels stronger. 
Balanced the shoes correctly—so 
they’d wear right; so they could be 
readily resoled when necessary. We 
built shoes that had all the qualities 
mothers look for—durability, style 
and fine finish. 

Then, the price. Lower, 
you'll probably find, than 
you've been used to paying. 


Pla-Welt — A strong, 
flexible play shoe for 
little boys and girls. 


Five-toe—A comfortable, durable 
five-toe boot for small children. 
All leather. Moccasin. tip. them. 








Hop! Skip! 


through your 


pocketbook 


But here are shoes made for hard wear 
and to reduce your children’s shoe bills 





They will do it... you can’t change them. 
But you can change to longer wearing shoes. 


Why? Because huge manufacturing volume always 
makes possible lower price. We’make millions of 
pairs a year. And by sharing with our 17,000 
employees the rewards of.our business, we secure 
workmanship of the highest order. You reap the 
benefit—better shoes; lower price. 

Isn’t this the answer to one of your biggest 
household worries? 

» wy » 


Go to one of the 50,000 stores selling Endicott- 
Johnson shoes. If you don’t know where there’s 
one nearby, write to us. We'll tell you. See how 
little these boys’ and girls’ shoes cost. As low as 
$2.50 to $3.50 (smaller sizes $1.50 to $2), accord- 
ing to size and grade. None more than $5. 

Look for the E-J trade-mark on the sole. 


Examine them. Note the leather. The honest 
shoemaking. The neat, sensible shapes. Scores 
of styles—for school, dress and play. Take home 
a pair for each of the children, and 
mark the day they start wearing 
Compare them with shoes 
you've bought before. You'll save 
real money, both in the wear and the 
price. Endicott-Johnson, Endicott, 
N. Y.; New York City, N. Y., or St. 
Louis, Mo.—Largest manufacturers 
of boys’ and girls’ shoes in the world. 


ENDICOTT - ]OHNSON 


Better shoes for less money 
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How many Pearls have your 
HE ADD-A-PEARL Girl wants you to have a 


completed necklace just like hers. Isn't it 
pretty? Every pearl you receive for your birthday 
or Christmas shows how your necklace “‘lives and 
grows.” 
The pearls in your necklace are genuine oriental 
pearls, shipped to us from far-off India. 
For Christmas ask for pearls to add to your 
necklace. 








Genuine ADD-A-PEARLS are 
‘sold only on these cards. Your 
jeweler carries them in stock. 


THE ADD-A-PEARL COMPANY, 100 N. State Street, Chicago, III. 








OLD-FASHIONED FUN 





ET’S crowd the hearth and play that we Beside the fireside’s happy glow 
Are boys and girls that used to be. Bright apples sputter in a row; 
Let’s sing the songs and tell the rhymes, The pop corn balls that we have made 
And play the games of olden times. We can’t wait for till games are played. 
Let’s sweep the hearth with turkey wings From cider jugs out by the door | 
And show our friends our button strings. We'll often drink but want some more. | 
When we've had songs and tales enough, The simple sweets and old-time ways 
Let’s bump our heads at ‘‘Blindman’s Buff.”’ Are jolly sport for nowadays! 
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MY THANKFUL PRAYER tT 
ROSE WALDO r 
I LOVE to pray my thankful prayer 


To God for all His loving care. 


I’m glad that each day of the year 
Makes me remember God is near. 


When winter’s sleeping time is done 
And baby buds smile at the sun, 


I always wonder if a tree 
‘Knows that it tells of God to me. 


When bird songs fill the summer sky 
I listen very still and try 


To make my song say happy words 
That seem to me like prayers of birds. 


When autumn brings its Thankful Day 
And everybody thinks to pray 


Their thankful prayer, I’m thankful then 
And say my thankful prayer again. 


[2 
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PETER INDIAN FRIEND 


F COURSE, every 
grandmother knows a 
great many beautiful stories to tell to her 

grandchildren, but Polly thought her grandmother 
must know more stories than most any other 
grandmother in the whole world, because in her 
room she had a wonderful box full of interesting 
things which she had kept for years and years, and 
she had a beautiful story to tell about each thing 
in that box. 

On the particular day about which I am going 
to tell you, no one could quite remember whether 
it was Polly’s, Charlotte’s, or 
James’ turn to choose the 
story, so Grand- 
mother said, “‘Char- 
lotte, bring me a long 
straw out of Mother’s 
best broom, and I’ll 
break it into three 
pieces and let you 
all draw, and the one 
who draws the long- 
est straw may choose 
something out of the 
story-box for me to 
tell about.” 

Polly selected the 
longest piece, so 
Polly was the one to 
choose the story. 

“Be sure and 
choose a long story, 
Polly,’ said Char- 
lotte. 

“I hope it’ll be 
about Indians,’’ 


By ELIZABETH S. JEWELL 





































































































exclaimed Jamie. ‘‘Grand- 
mother knows most a million 
stories about Indians, and I like.them best of all 
the stories there are.” 

When Polly opened the story-box she saw so 
many things that she wanted to hear about that it 
was very hard indeed to choose, but finally she saw 
a cunning little box that had bright flowers worked 
on it, and smelled sweet and woodsy. She brought 
it to Grandmother and then she and Charlotte 
brought their little rocking chairs and sat down in 
them close up to Grandmother while Jamie climbed 

into her lap. 

“Father says you are getting 
. rather big and heavy 
-to sit in Grand- 
mother’s lap, Jamie! 
Shan’t I get your new 
little red chair?’ 

asked Polly. 

‘*No,’”’ answered 
Jamie, ‘‘because 
Grandmother said I 
might sit in her lap 
until my feet growed 
clear down to the 
floor, and that won’t 
be for most a million 
years.” 

“That looks like a 
really-truly Indian 
story,’’ suggested 
Jamie, eying the box 
Polly had brought. 

“So it is!’ said 
Grandmother. 
““That’s the story of 
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Peter Indian Friend that happened so long ago.” 

“Oh, goodie! goodie!”’ exclaimed Jamie, hugging 
up closer into Grandmother’s lap. 

“Is it a long story?” asked Charlotte. 

“Well, it began a long while ago when I was a 
girl, about as big as Polly,’”’ said Grandmother. 
“But the little box smells just as sweet still as it 
did the day it was given to me. Isn’t it sweet?”’ 

Then Grandmother 
passed the box around so 
that Polly and Char- 
lotte and Jamie could 
all enjoy the woodsy 
smell of the sweet 
grass that was woven 
around the edge of it. 

‘*‘Once upon a 
time’’—Grand- 
mother’s stories 
always began that 
way —‘‘Once upon a 
time there were a 
great many Indians 
living in the north 
woods, and the gov- 
ernment sent some 
white men to teach 
them to cultivate the 
soil and make homes 
for themselves. 

“The Indians were 
very glad to have 
some land for their 
own, so they built 
not only cozy little 
homes but also a 
church and two or 
three stores and a 
blacksmith shop. 

“But the white 
men were not quite 
fair with the Indians, 
because when they saw what fine land it was that 
had been given to the Indians they wanted the 
land for themselves. So, taking it away from the 
Indians, they told them that they could move 
farther north and build some more homes. 

“Of course the Indians were angry but they 
didn’t fight because they had been told not to, but 
what do you suppose they did to the white men for 
taking their land from them? 

“They burned all the houses and stores and the 
blacksmith shop which the white men had shown 
them how to build. Then they did something that 
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made it very hard indeed for the white men to raise 
potatoes, or corn, or wheat, or anything else for 
their families on that land. 

“They went to a place where they knew there were 
many ripe milkweeds and gathered the pods of 
seeds— as many as their squaws could carry in their 
blankets. When they reached the place where 
their homes had been, they opened the milkweed 
pods and let the wind 
scatter the downy seeds 

over the land. After 
they had sown the 
seeds they, them- 
selves, went far away 
to make new homes, 
and the white men 
soon found that the 
new land was almost 
worthless because of 
the milkweed that 
kept choking out the 
good seeds. 

‘“*“Many years 

afterward my father 
and mother went to 
this place to live, and 
the people seemed 
very glad to have 
them come because 
my father was the 
first doctor to settle 
there. My mother 
was much loved by 
the people too, be- 
cause she used to 
help take care of 
them when they 
needed her, and she 
was so kind to any- 
one who was in 
trouble. 

“T think the neigh- 
bors were rather glad to have us children there too, 
because until we came there could be no school, for 
there had not been enough children to pay to hire 
a teacher. When we moved there they built a nice 
little log schoolhouse, and we did have such good 
times there! 

“I remember that on the very first morning of 
vacation my father said to my brothers: ‘The milk- 
weed is nearly choking our vegetables out. Let’s 
have a look out there after breakfast.’ 

“‘Oh, Father,’ exclaimed Henry, my oldest 
brother, ‘We boys had planned to go a-fishing to-day. 


S 
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Couldn’t we pull the milkweed out to-morrow?’ 

“But Father said they would have to work for 
a part of each day all summer long if they expected 
to have good vegetables to eat from that garden. 

“Then he told how the Indians had sown the 
milkweed seeds when the white men had taken their 
homes away from them. 

“*‘Served the white men just right,’ said Charley, 
my youngest brother, ‘they hadn’t any right to take 
the Indians’ homes away from them!’ 

““*Well, I’m going to stand up for the white men,’ 
said Henry, ‘and I think it was a mean trick for the 
Indians to plant milkweed that would keep growing 
forever and ever, and besides it couldn’t ever do 
the Indians any good. And if Charley thinks it 
was all right he’d better pull out all our milkweed 
himself.’ 

“*Then if I do,’ said Charley, ‘I don’t suppose 
you'll eat any of the nice green peas or sweet corn 
or strawberries this summer!’ 

“**And it’s ’most time now for strawberry short- 
cake,’ said Mother, ‘I wouldn’t wonder if there 
would be enough berries ripe for one next week!’ 

“I’m afraid not,’ said Father, ‘unless some one 
pulls out the milkweed so that more sunlight can 
reach the berries to ripen them.’ 

“** All right then. Come on, Charley,’ said Henry, 
‘let’s play the milkweed plants are Indians and we’ll 
yank them out of our ground by their scalps, and 
get rid of the white man’s enemy.’ 

“And the one that gets the most Indians’ scalps 
can have the biggest piece of 
strawberry short cake!’ suggested 
Charley, as they started 
out towards the garden 
with Father. 

“‘T would have liked to 
be in this war with the 
Indians but I was the 
only girl in our family, 
and Mother and Father 
liked to have me learn 
gentle ways. So I got 
out my knitting and sat 
with it in the shade of the 
elm tree at the side of 
the house. 

“‘ After a little Mother 
came out of the house 
with her sunbonnet on 
and an old pair of gloves 
from which she had cut 
the finger ends, and she 
asked if I would not like 
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to come and help her weed out the flower beds. 

““*And kill the Indians, Mother?’ I asked. 

““*T think I know a better play than that,’ said 
Mother. ‘Let’s play that the milkweed plants are 
the wrong thoughts that the Indians had towards 
the white men, and that we are going to pull them 
out, and the flowers which grow in their places will 
be good thoughts of the white men for the Indians.’ 

“That seemed to me to be almost as much fun 
as the game the boys were playing, so Mother and 
I were soon very busy indeed. 

““Suddenly we heard the sound of a horse gallop- 
ing rapidly and looking up saw a man coming on 
horseback. He checked his horse when he reached 
our gate and called excitedly to know whether my 
father were home. 

“‘T ran to the house to call Father. Then Mother 
called me into her room where she was dressing and 
asked whether I thought I could be her little house- 
keeper that day and get the dinner for the boys, as 
she and Father were called away on urgent business. 
How delighted I was, and how big and important I 
felt! Of course, I said I could, so Mother told me 
I might bake some potatoes and boil some eggs and 
that I would find some slices of cold meat on a plate 
down cellar, and also a custard pie and some caraway 
cookies. 

‘“‘Father and. Mother were scarcely out of sight 
when I thought it must be time to begin to cook 
dinner. So I put more wood on the kitchen fire 
and washed my potatoes and put them into the 
oven, and put water in the kettle 
to boil for the eggs. Then I 
brought up the meat and 
the custard pie and a 
plate of caraway cookies 
and set them on the 
table. I couldn’t think 
of anything more to do 
for the dinner until the 
potatoes were done, so I 
went out into the flower- 
garden again to pull out 
some more bad Indian 
milkweed thoughts. 

“All at once I heard 
some one say in a strange 
voice: ‘How!’ 

“TI was startled, and 
when I looked up I could 
feel my hair rise right up 
a = from my head, for what 
should be standing before 
me but a big live Indian, 

with long straight 
black hair reach- 
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ing to his shoulders, from which hung a bright 
colored blanket! 

“At first I couldn’t speak for fright, but then the 
Indian had such a pleasant 
smile that I felt sure he would 
not hurt me. 

““Little, white pa- 
poose no be scare! 
Me good Indian. Me 
Peter Indian Friend,’ 
he said. 

““Oh,’ I said gather- 
ing courage. ‘Oh! 
How do you do!’ 

“At this he smiled 
again and showed his 
beautiful white teeth. 

““What little white 
papoose do?’ he said. 

““T am pulling milk- 
weeds out of the flower 
bed!’ I said. 

““Bad Indian make 
little white papoose 
work. Peter Indian 
Friend help little 
white papoose!’ 

“Then he stooped 
down and began to 
pull out the weeds. 
He was so friendly 
that I tried to think 
of something nice to 
say to him, but I 
didn’t know how to 
talk in the Indian language, so I wasn’t sure whether 
he understood me when I tried to explain that the 
milkweed plants were bad thoughts and the flowers 
were good thoughts. But he smiled as if he knew 
what I meant, and then he picked a pansy and said: 
‘Peter Indian Friend like good thought.’ 

‘Just then I remembered the potatoes that were 
baking for dinner and ran in to see if they were done. 
He followed me to the kitchen door and when I took 
a potato out of the oven to try he smiled and said: 
‘Good! Peter Indian Friend eat!’ 

“So I took the potatoes carefully out of the oven 
and put them onto a dish. Then I selected two of 
the largest ones and handed them to him on a plate, 
intending to get him a knife and fork and some 
butter, but before I could get back from the dining 
room with the silver and the butter the potatoes 
had disappeared from his plate. Then I put two 
more on his plate and he put the plate on the 
kitchen table and taking a potato in each hand, he 
took a bite out of one and then out of the other, and 
both went out of sight so fast that I was sure 





they must have burned him as they went down. 
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“Then I gave him a slice of bread with some cold 


meat on it and that followed the potatoes in a sur- 


prisingly short time. But could 
I spare any of Mother’s deli- 
cious custard pie? I 
had already cut the 
pie into six pieces, so 
that the boys could 
each have two pieces, 
for two small pieces 
seemed so much more 
than one large one. 
No, it didn’t seem as 
though I could give 
up one of my pieces 
of pie even if the 
Indian was so pleas- 
ant! 

“Then I remem- 
bered how mean the 
white men had been 
to take their homes 
away from the poor 
Indians, and I told 
myself that I guessed 
a little piece of pie 
wouldn’t go very far 
towards setting things 
right. So I brought 
out one of my pieces 
of the delicious cus- 
tard pie and the two 
caraway cookies that 
were my share. 

“Oh, how pleased Peter Indian Friend was! He 
kept saying: ‘Little white papoose Shiwahgahmetah! 
Little white papoose Shiwahgahmetah!’ 

“‘I suppose I looked puzzled for he asked: ‘You 
not know Shiwahgahmetah?’ 

“I shook my head and he said: ‘Little White 
papoose sugar! Little white papoose syrup! Little 
white papoose Shiwahgahmetah!’ 

“So I knew that Shiwahgahmetah meant some- 
thing sweet, like sugar or syrup. 

“Then Peter Indian Friend smiled and went out 
of the gate and out of sight up the road just as 
quietly as he had come, and I didn’t suppose I 
would ever see him again.” 

When Grandmother had gone this far in her 
story she closed her eyes and sat still thinking. 

“Is that all, Grandmother?” asked Jamie with 
a wee bit of a sigh, because he never liked to have 
Grandmother’s stories come to an end. 

“‘Oh, no, Jamie,” said Polly, ‘Grandmother hasn’t 
come to the part yet about the little box!” 

“‘ And that’s sure to be the best part of the story,” 


(Continued on page 708) 
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THE KING OF BOOKLAND 


be de of wood and red with 
CHARACTERS By FRANCES CAVANAH a “~ a ee ae vite 
PETER PAN, wearing a very or silver paper disks to a union suit. 


short robe of cretonne or other material with a leaf Rip VAN WINKLE, in ragged coat and knee breeches and a 
design. This is made with kimono sleeves and is 


tattered hat. His beard is at least a foot long. 
worn with a leather belt. His cap—the kind Peter . Bhs Ce ee : 
always wears—is set off with a bright feather. ScENE: A living room or nursery. At back center there is 
Whiten. ti a cine Shania hie, what, at first, appears to be a curtained doorway. There is 
, pe, me another entrance at left. A stool serves as a throne and there 


CAPTAIN HOOK wears a white shirt, black hat and shoes, is a desk for Jack, the clerk. If you wish to present the play 
green coat and knee breeches and red sash and stock- more elaborately, you might construct large books, from which 
ings. Over one eye he wears a patch and has a black, the characters may enter. When the curtain goes up, Wendy 
curling mustache. His left sleeve is long enough to is busy darning socks for the Lost Boys. 


hide his hand. He holds a hook which protrudes 
from the sleeve. 


QUEEN TITANIA, in long, flowing white robe, sparkling <. , i. 
wings and a golden crown. P'ecei PAN: Queen Titania will conduct the 


{Enter PETER PAN in great excitement.} 


RoBIN Hoop wears doublet and hose and a pointed election herself. Oh, Wendy, I’m scared. 
lig Lincoln green. He carries a silver hunting WENDY (patting his hand in her motherly little 


MAID MARIAN is very beautiful in a long green skirt 49): Don’t be silly, Peter. The book people are 
embroidered in gold thread, and a close-fitting laced sure to make you their king. 


bodice of green silk with long, flowing sleeves. Around PETER : , . 
her throat is a gold necklace. Her hair, interwoven ER Pan: You haven't heard the old pirate 


with ribbons, is plaited in two braids and brought over practicing his speech down in the clover patch. 

her shoulders to hang down in front. That’s why I’m scared. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, in her regular story-book clothes, WENDY (very surprised): When the queen 
with her hair flowing. decided to let someone else rule the bookcase for 


ae in red coat and cap, and awhile, she didn’t say a word about speeches! 
ong green trousers. 







; , PETER PAN: But you see, the book people don’t 
GRETEL, light bl , ; ; 

dress, ane a ner know whom to vote for. So Queen Titania said 

blue stockings. that each of us must make a speech with logic in 


CINDERELLA, in her ball it and a rebuttal, whatever that is. A new kind 
gown and wearing just of gesture I suppose. 


Pe in hin WENDY (pulling pencil and paper from her darn- 

long flowing robe and ing bag): Then we’d better hurry up and write 
‘ with flowers in her hair. your speech. 

ro THE een: PETER PAN: But, Wendy, I can’t make up 
chart, ctrniaht enum. sensible things. You know that. 

Don Quixote, dressed in WENDY (writing away busily): You can say them, 
chain armor, a white can’t you? 
ee ae PETER PAN (sadly): I suppose so. (Coaxingly): 


sword and shield may But don’t you think it would be lots more fun to 
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play my pipes? Oh, Wendy, please say yes! 

WENDY: It wouldn’t do at all. That’s why some 
of the book people don’t want you for their king. 
They say that all you think about is having fun 
and that you’re not one bit wise. 

PETER PAN: But isn’t it wise to be happy—the 
very wisest thing in all the world? 

WENDY: Of course, it is, Peter dearest. Please 
don’t cry. I’ll give you a thimble if you’ll stop. 


[She kisses him.] 

PETER PAN (still sniffing): Captain Hook is going 
to tell the book people that the children just tear 
up the books and get thumb prints on them and— 


and—that when he is king, he will see that not a 
single child reads us for a year and—and—all the 
book people may go on long vacations. [He ends 
with a sob.| 

WENDy: And Peter Pan is going to tell them that 
more children than ever will read us when he is king. 

PETER PAN: Oh, Wendy, I’d just love to say 
that. [Worried] But are you sure that’s logic? 

WENDY: If it isn’t, it ought to be. 

PETER PAN: After I say that, may I do my Shadow 

ance for them? 

WENDY: I don’t know if it would be exactly 
logical, but it’s so pretty. You might practice it 
anyway, Peter. 


(Joyfully PETER begins to dance, as the lights are lowered. His 
shadow stands out in bold relief against the curtains of the door- 
way. At last PETER becomes so pleased with himself that he 
can’t hold in a minute longer. So he cries, “‘Oh, how clever I 
am! Oh, the cleverness of me!”’ and crows like a young rooster. 
WENDY interrupts the crow by handing ‘him his speech.] 


WENDY: Here’s your speech! 
PETER PAN (starting to read): 


Your majesty, and booky men, 
And booky women, too— 


WENDY: Oh, Peter, that won’t do. You must 
use gestures. Like this. [She sirikes the palm of her 
left hand with her right fist.| And this. [She lays her 
hand over her heart.| And this. [She holds out both 
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hands in front of her.| Then don’t forget to 

clear your throat before you start. 

PETER PAN: Why? 

WENDY: I don’t know, but Father Darling 
always does when he makes an after dinner 
speech. [PETER is practicing the gestures she 
has shown him, one after another.| Sh! Here 
comes the queen and the other book people 
for the election. 

[PETER PAN slips the speech into his pocket and, every 
chance he has, pulls it out and mutters it over to himself 
in an allempt to memorize it. In bounds JACK of the 
Beanstalk, turning cartwheels. QUEEN TITANIA is 
preceded by her ladies in waiting, CINDERELLA and the 
SLEEPING BEAUTY. She is followed by the other book 
people: ROBIN Hoop and MAID MarIAN, ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND, HANSEL AND GRETEL, CAPTAIN Hook, 
DON QUIXOTE, RIP VAN WINKLE and others, too, if 
your stage is large enough and if you care to have them. 
They carry posters on which these phrases are printed: 
“PETER PAN for king’”’ and “‘ Vole for CAPTAIN HOOK!”’ 
Several of them gather around PETER PAN and others 
around CAPTAIN HOOK, shaking hands and talking 
excitedly. QUEEN TITANIA takes her place on the 
throne. CINDERELLA and the SLEEPING BEAUTY sil 
at her feet, the SLEEPING BEAUTY falling over asleep. 
HANSEL and GRETEL pass their basket of cookies 
around.| 
GRETEL: Have a cooky, Peter Pan, from 

the witch’s roof. 

PETER PAN (helping him- 
self): That’s a good idea for 
you—a whole roof 
made of cookies. 

I wonder why the 

Lost Boys never 

thought of it. 

CAPTAIN HOOK 
(waving his hook 
toward PETER 
PAN): Wouldn’t 
he make a splendid 
king for you— 
wanting a roof 
make of cookies 


and such foolish 
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thingsasthat? [He laughs.| 

WENDY: Well, I guess 
that’s what the children 
like, and it’s the children 
who count. 

CAPTAIN Hook: Ho-ho- 
ho! They won’t count 
when J am king. 

HANSEL: Won’t you have a cooky, Cin- 
derella? 

CINDERELLA: Thanks. And call me Cindy, 
won't you? The prince won’t care. 

GRETEL (to the SLEEPING BEAUTY): Wake 
up and have acooky, Beauty. [Pause.] They 
have chocolate icing. [No answer.] 

CINDERELLA: Her prince gave me some 
candy kisses to use in case of an emergency. 
You might try one. [She hands GRETEL one.| 

GRETEL: Beauty, won’t you have a kiss? 

BEAUTY (rubbing her eyes): What flavor is it? 

GRETEL: Molasses. 

BEAUTY (taking it): Yum, yum, this kiss 
is good! 

QUEEN TITANIA: Booky subjects and—er— 
subjectesses, we are here to elect a king to rule 
the bookcase in my stead. Will the two 
candidates, Peter Pan and Captain Hook, 
come before the throne? [As the two kneel be- 
fore her, there is a chorus of ‘‘Hurrah for PETER 
Pan!” and “‘ Vote for CAPTAIN HOOK!”’] Now 
each candidate will make a speech with logic 
in it and a rebuttal. 

JACK OF THE BEANSTALK (scratching his 
head): What’s a rebuttal? 

QUEEN TITANIA: It’s—it’s—well—er—oh, 
I know. It’s an extra chance a speaker has 
to prove that he is right. Now we must 
have a clerk for our election—some one 
to keep order. Will an impartial book 
character volunteer? 
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JACK OF THE BEANSTALK: What’s an impartial 
book character? 


QUEEN TITANIA: One who doesn’t care who is 
elected. 


JACK OF THE BEANSTALK: Oh, your majesty, let 
me be clerk. 


QUEEN TITANIA: You don’t understand, Jack. 
A clerk must be very dignified. Come now, subjects. 
there is surely one of you who is impartial. 


There is such a babble of “‘I want PETER Pan,” “ Me for CAPTAIN 
Hook,” “‘PETER PAN’s the best” and ‘CAPTAIN HOOK’s the 
man” that QUEEN TITANIA stops up her ears with her fingers 
JACK Dr ROBIN Hoop's horn and blows it until order is 
restored. 


JACK (turning a somersault): 


Your majesty, let me be clerk, 
I beg you to agree. 

I care not who’s elected king, 
So clerk’s the job for me. 


QUEEN TITANIA (giggling with the others): I guess 
you’ll have to be, although I’m afraid it’s not the 
proper thing to do. 


JACK OF THE BEANSTALK (with another somer- 
sault): Who—pee! 

[He approaches the desk with mock dignity, picks up a feather pen 
which he sticks behind his ear and finds a pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles which he wears so far down on his nose that he stares 
over them instead of through them. In the corner he finds a cane 
and struts across the stage. Once he nearly trips and the book 
people giggle. JACK blows a loud blast on his horn. Seating 
himself at the desk, he begins to write with the feather pen.] 


QUEEN TITANIA (trying to be dignified but giggling 
just like any ordinary book character): Well—well—] 
guess we’ll hear Captain Hook’s speech. 


[The book characters, sitting down on the floor to listen, finally 
stop laughing and quiet down after JACK blows the horn the third 
time. CAPTAIN HOOK stands to the right of the throne. Twice 
during the speech he forgets. His notes are written on his hat 
and all he has to do is to tip his hat to the ladies and glance at 
it hurriedly before putting it back on his head.| 
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CAPTAIN HOOK: 


The children are a worthless lot, 
They tear their books with glee. 
Why we should waste our time on them 
Is more than I can see. 


They do not care to read our books, 
Mark up the ones they do. 

When they must read they fret and cry. 
I tell you this is true. 


If you make Captain Hook your king— 
I wish to make this clear— 

I’ll see that not a single child 
Will read us for a year. 


(There ts some applause and before it has a chance to die down, 
JACK stands on a chair and blows his horn, glad of a chance 
to use it.) 


QUEEN TITANIA: Peter Pan will now say his 
speech. 
[PETER PAN rises, his knees wobbling. He hands WENDY his 
speech so that she may prompt him if he forgets. The book 
people are chattering. PETER PAN clears his throat once, twice, 


three times, and there is quiet. PETER begins, using the gestures 
that WENDY has taught him.) 


PETER PAN: 


Your majesty and booky men, 
And booky women, too, 

I’ll frankly say in case I win 
Exactly what I’ll do. 


{Something is wrong. PETER PAN has forgotten his speech. He 
clears his throat. WENDY is frantically running through his 
notes, trying to find the place. PETER clears his throat again. 
WENDY prompis him and he goes ahead with his speech.] 
PETER PAN: 


Now you just heard the captain say 
The children fret and cry 

And tear their books and mark them up. 
But did he tell you why? 


The children need their booky friends, 
I heard a wise man say, 
If they’re to be quite 
well behaved 
And happy every 
day. 
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The children must be 
cared for 
Much better than be- 
fore. ee] 
If you make me your (Beep X 
; 54 ; 
I’ll see they read us MUA TANTS 
more. 


[There is another burst of applause and calls of ‘‘ Let’s vote!”’ 
TITANIA gestures to JACK to blow ROBIN Hoop’s horn.| 


QUEEN TITANIA: You forget that each 
speaker has a rebuttal. Captain Hook is first. 

CAPTAIN Hook: I have two rebuttals, 
your majesty. They are just outside. I told 
you that children were not worth wasting our 
time on. Now I’ll prove it. 


[He exits and the booky characters look at one another in 
surprise. ‘‘ Wonder what he means’ we can hear them 
say. CAPTAIN HOOK reenters immediately with two 
children—a boy and a girl.] 


Boy: What a funny place this is! 
QUEEN TITANIA (proudly): Indeed! These 
are strange rebuttals you have brought us, 
Captain Hook. A rebuttal is a speech. 
CAPTAIN HOOK (bowing): Your majesty, 
you told us that a rebuttal is an extra chance 
a speaker has to prove that he is right. I 
expect these children to prove me right. 
GIRL: Who are all these people anyway? 
HANSEL: We’re in the books you read. 


[He pulls aside the curtain of the entrance at back, revealing 
a bookcase. This may be on rollers, so that it may be 
slipped behind the entrance after all the characters are 
on the stage. Of course, it seems to the audience that 
the book characters have just come out of the books 
in the bookcase. If you are presenting the play against 
a background of large books, HANSEL simply points 
to them.]} 


GIRL: Books? You certainly have enough 
of them. Does anybody ever read them? 
JACK OF THE BEANSTALK: Of course, you 
little stupids! We have thousands of friends 
among children everywhere. 
Boy (gathering an armful of books from the 
shelves): Come on, Sis. We'll play this chair 


(Continued on page 702) 
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THE REAL THANKSGIVING 


LL of a sudden up on the 
A farm where Dick and 
Dolly lived, they were 
bothered about something that had never troubled 
them much before. Money! Dick knew all about 
money, of course, but Dolly had hardly discovered 
what it was good for, except to put into a shiny tin 
bank that rattled pleasantly when you shook it. 

But now they needed money—lots of money— 
and they needed it right away. Grandfather and 
Grandmother Ellis, you see—they were Mother’s 
father and mother—were having a golden wedding 
away down South where they lived. It came 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas, and, of course, 
all their children must be there to help give the old 
folks a holiday to be remembered. Mother—she 
was the youngest child—had promised to go. And 
then crops had been poor, and the old mowing 
machine broke and Father had to buy another, and 
the swamp lot that was almost sold wasn’t sold. 

“T can’t go; that’s all,” Mother was saying to 
herself one day when the children came in. “It’s 
ten years since I’ve been home, but I can’t go, and 
I—mustn’t—care.”” And then she heard the chil- 
dren and she brushed something out of her eyes 
quick, and when she turned around she was smiling. 

But you couldn’t fool Dick and Dolly that way; 
they knew she wanted to see her mother. When 
they had talked it over and Dolly understood that 
it took a long, long green ticket to go so far on the 
train, and that the ticket cost a great deal of money, 
she went and got her tin bank and put it in Mother’s 
lap. 

“There!”’ she said. ‘‘Now. you can buy a ticket 
South for that golden wedding. Please buy two 
tickets and take me, too.” 

Mother hugged Dolly tight. “It 
would take this floor spread all over 
with pennies to buy one ticket,” she 
said, ‘“‘and there isn’t enough 
in your bank to cover one little 
rug.” 

Dolly shook all the pennies 
out of her bank and sure 
enough, there weren’t nearly 
enough to cover the littlest rug 
in the sitting room. 

“Dollars are what we want,” 
said Dick learnedly. He kept 
his savings in the big bank at 
Middleville, and he had a book 
to show how rich he was—as 
rich as seven whole dollars and 
sixteen cents. Would 
that be enough, he 
asked Mother. 

She shook her head. 
“No, Dicky dear, not 
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nearly enough. But don’t let’s 
worry, because I can’t go.” 

Dolly’s eyes grew big. ‘‘Oh, 
you must!” she said. ‘‘ You promised your father 
and mother.” 

““And you do want to go so much,” added Dick, 
putting his arm around Mother tight. 

Father felt just as the children did; but like the 
children, he didn’t know exactly where the money 
for that long green ticket was coming from. 

“But we’ll manage,” he said. ‘‘We’ll find some- 
thing to sell, and then we’ll pack Mother off for this 
grand golden holiday.” 

He said “‘we’’ because the children had been so 
interested in making Mother’s trip possible; he 
didn’t really expect them to help earn the money. 
But the children took him very seriously. 

“‘T couldn’t sell my pony,”’ Dolly told Dick on one 
of their many consultations, “‘ cause he was a 
present. But I might sell my littlest kitten, ’cause 
she just came to me.” 

“You can’t sell kittens,’ Dick informed her. 
“There are too many of them in the world. People 
are always trying to give you one.” 

There were nine turkeys to sell—fine big fellows. 
And there were lots of eggs. The hens seemed to 
know that Father needed extra money—or perhaps 
Dick and Dolly hunted harder than ever before. 
Then Dick made a grand discovery. 

“We can sell butternuts to Mrs. Lane down at 
the Corners. She wants them for maple butternut 
candy.” 

It wasn’t a good butternut year, but by hard 
work the children managed to get together two 
bushels of nuts. A whole dollar and a half towards 
that expensive ticket down South. 

‘“‘Let’s try once more,”’ said Dick, one day in 
early November. ‘“‘We might find a few more nuts. 
Mrs. Lane will buy even a peck.” 

As they were going through the Christmas tree 
pasture, Dolly gave a little cry. 
When Dick looked at her her eyes 
were full of tears. ‘“‘We could sell 
the Christmas trees,’’ she said. 
“‘Harriet’s father did, and so 
did Andy’s father.” The tears 
dropped down Dolly’s pink 
cheeks. “Oh, Dick, can we 
bear to have a horrid hill with 
dead brown stumps, instead ot 
our lovely Christmas tree pas- 
ture?”’ 

Dick looked very sober. He 
loved the hill, too. ‘“‘We can 
for Mother,” he said. 
“We'll see what Daddy 
thinks. I wonder how 
many trees we’ve got 
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here. Wait a minute while I do a little counting.” 

“I’ll be looking around for a good place to get 
ground pine for a wreath,” said Dolly. ‘I’m going 
to put one in Mommie’s Christmas box that we 
shall send her. She says they don’t have Christmas 
greens down South.” 

“T say, Dolly!” Dick almost shouted it. ‘“‘Now 
that’s a real idea! They don’t have Christmas 
* greens in the cities either. Don’t you remember 
Cousin Bob told us what piles of wreaths Uncle 
Bob sells every year in his flower store? If we begin 
now and work hard, we can make a lot, and I know 
Uncle Bob will buy ours.” 

“And selling Christmas wreaths won’t spoil our 
hill,” put in Dolly. 

“That’s the best of it,” agreed Dick. ‘“‘We’ll 
use ground pine for some—that grows again if you 
don’t pull up too much in one place, Dad says. 
And we'll take the pine and the hemlock branches 
from trees that are already spoiled—dead on one 
side.”’ 

“‘Butted by that naughty crumple-horned cow,” 
put in Dolly eagerly, ‘‘or crowded out by the bigger, 
stronger trees.” 

“‘Let’s go quick to that last nut place we thought 
of,’’ suggested Dick, ‘‘and then come back and col- 
lect things for a wreath. Uncle Bob doesn’t 
know what pretty ones we can make, so we’d 
better send him a sample.” 

‘“‘Could we keep it all a secret?” asked 
Dolly. ‘‘I do love secrets!” 

“Yes, we’d better do that,” agreed Dick, 

‘“‘and then Mommie 
won’t be disappointed 
if we don’t succeed. 
You mustn’t be disap- 
pointed either, Dolly.” 
“All right,” Dolly 
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promised bravely, looking dreadfully upset at the 
very thought of failure. 

Father was let into the secret. He had to be, so 
he’d keep Mother out of the way. It was very hard 
getting along without Mother. She was always 
the one who found the things that were needed— 
wire, green string, pliers to cut the wire, scissors to 
cut the string and the stems of the green things, 
and then a box to pack the wreath in and a paper 
big enough to go around the box. Dick and Dolly 
were quite worn out when the wreath was finished 
and ready for Father to smuggle in with the cream 
cans and take to the post office. But they were 
happy too, because the sample wreath was strong 
and round and lovely, and Father said he was proud 
of them for thinking of such a fine plan and going 
right to work on it. 

Every day Dick and Dolly looked in the mail box 
for a letter from Uncle Bob in answer to Dick’s 
about the sample wreath. And, as day after day 
nothing came, they began to worry, and Dick 
warned Dolly again not to be disappointed. 

““Whatever happens,”’ he told her solemnly, “you 
are not to cry.” 

And then, when a week had gone by and they had 
forgotten even to look in the mail box, Father 
handed Dick a letter. “I didn’t want your mother 
to see it,”’ he explained, and pointed to the address: 
“Dick Parsons, President, Christmas Wreath Com- 
pany, Christmas Tree Farm, Faith Corners, Ver- 
mont.”” The secret certainly would have popped 

out if Mother had seen that! 

When Dick opened his letter, a little 
paper fluttered out. ‘‘Pay to Richard Par- 
sons,” it said, “‘one hundred dollars,’ and 
Uncle Bob’s name was signed to it. The 
letter said, “‘ Dear Dick, Enclosed find check 

for $100, advance part payment on 200 
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wreaths, assorted, averaging seventy-five cents per 
wreath, to be delivered—’”’ 

Dick read so much, and shouting, ‘‘Come on!’’ to 
Dolly and Father, he ran into the sitting room, where 
Mother was. 

“You can go!”’ he told her. 
morrow if you want to. Look!” 

“Is it a ticket down South?” asked Dolly, who 
had never seen a check before. 

“No,” explained Father, “‘but it will buy one, and 
more too. Dick must take it or send it to a bank in 
Middleville and get the money for it—a hundred 
dollars.”’ 

Mother was reading the letter. “Oh, children,” 
she said, “how dear of you to think of doing this 
forme. But you never can!” 

“Oh, yes, we can,” declared Dolly. ‘‘We’ve 
made one wreath already for a sample—all by our- 
selves, without you.” 

“But listen to this,” persisted Mother. ‘‘The 
letter says, ‘to be shipped on or before November 
twenty-sixth.’ That’s Thanksgiving Day—only 
two weeks off. Two hundred wreaths in two 
weeks!”’ 

“Let me see.” Dick took the letter. ‘‘Uncle 
Bob must have meant December——no, of course 
the twenty-sixth of December would be too late. 
But he can’t mean Thanksgiving Day! Uncle Bob 
would know we couldn’t do all those wreaths so 
soon. And he wouldn’t want them sosoon. They’d 
wither before Christmas.” 

“Not if they were kept in a cool, damp place,” 
said Father. ‘“‘It takes time for a big box to 
get down to the city, you see, son, 
and time for it to be delivered at the 
store. Then the 
wreaths must be 
unpacked 
and looked 
over and 
priced. I’m 
afraid the 
date is all 
right.” 

“‘What can 
we do?’’ 
asked Dick, 
while Dolly, not 
half under- 
standing what 
all the talk was 
about; stared 


“You can go to- 
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solemnly at Dick, then at Father and Mother. 

“‘Just your best, Dick,” said Father. ‘‘Make all 
the wreaths you can, ship them according to orders, 
and return whatever of the hundred dollars you 
haven’t earned.” 

“All right, let’s begin,’’ said Dick, tying his scarf 
around his waist again. ‘“‘Come on, Dolly. I’ll 
get a bag for each of us. You get scissors, and I’ll 
take my little axe.” 

“Wait just a minute, children,” laughed Father. 
“If you’re going to make wreaths wholesale, we’d 
better get materials wholesale. We’ll harness Jerry 
to the sled and I’ll take my axe too, and save you 
a lot of trips to the hill.” 

Dick went to the barn with Father, to help har- 
ness Jerry. Dolly waited in the yard, because it 
was too hot in the house with all her outdoor things 
on. And while she waited, along came Teacher to 
see Mother. 

“I’m sorry I can’t stay and have a call, too,” 
said Dolly politely, “but I’ve got to go up on the 
hilland help. It’s very important.” 

What was so important, Teacher asked, and so 
exciting that Dolly’s face was just alight with 
interest? So Dolly explained. 

““Splendid!”’ cried Teacher. ‘‘And we’ll make 
them all—yes, the whole two hundred! There are 
two Saturdays and lots of long winter evenings to 
work in. All the school will want to help. After 
what your mother has done for us, don’t you think 
we may? You mustn’t be selfish; you must let us 
help—all working together, Mother’s way.” 

Two hundred wreaths are a good many, but not 
with a whole neighborhood winding away at them. 

Harriet and her mother put the cunningest 
little spruce cones on theirs. Marie’s mother 
was wonderful at twisting the ground pine into 
the roundest, fluffiest circles. Andy said he 
was no good at 
making pretty 
things, but he 
would cut and 
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ALLY LOU and Betty 
S Sue always spent 
Thanksgiving day together. The two families 
took turns dining at one another’s houses. This 
year it was Betty Sue’s mother’s turn to have the 
dinner, and the guests were already invited. My, 
how eager Sally Lou and Betty Sue were about it all! 
Sally Lou and her mother and father and four 
brothers would be there; Dr. Parks, his wife and two 
daughters; and best of all little fat Grandma and 
Grandpa were coming from the farm. Grandma 
had written a letter and it said: 

“‘All fall I have been fattening my very biggest 
geese for this day. And I am going to ship two 
early Tuesday morning, so that you will have plenty 
of time to prepare them for the feast. Grandpa 
and I shall be in on the early train Thursday.” 

““Why, how very nice that is,’”’ said Betty Sue’s 
mother. 

“It’s just like Grandma McCleren,” 
Lou’s mother. 

But, do you know, Betty Sue and Sally Lou 
weren’t at all pleased? They pouted, and Sally 
Lou hopped right up and down and said, “‘I wish 
Grandma would keep her old geese at home. Thanks- 
giving day is turkey day, and Betty Sue and I want 
turkey.” 

“Well, we do,”’ agreed Betty. ‘“‘We always have 
turkey on Thanksgiving. Goose is all right for 
Christmas or New Year’s.”’ 

“If they looked at the market price of turkeys, 

they would be glad of the present of nice 
fat geese, wouldn’t they?” 
laughed Betty Sue’s 
mother. 

‘‘Sally,’’ said Betty 
Sue, when they were alone, 
“‘maybe we could buy a 
turkey. If we took our 
money and bought one, 

Mamma would 
surely cook it.” 

So they counted 
their dimes and 
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nickles and pennies, and 
there were seventy-eight 
cents. That afternoon when they went down town 
they stopped in the butcher shop. Sally Lou, the 
spokesman, said, “‘We want to see your very biggest 
turkey.” 

“All right, small lady. Here he is. 
just twenty-three pounds.”’ 

“Oh, that’s a nice one. 
cost?”’ 

“Well, let me see. Turkeys are high this year, 
fifty cents a pound. That makes this one eleven 
dollars and fifty cents.” 

“Oh, goodness,”’ gasped Sally Lou, her cheeks 
growing pink, while Betty Sue’s grew white, “‘we 
couldn’t afford that. Have you any cheaper?”’ 

“‘Well, here’s a fine, fat, young turkey. Weighs 
just eight pounds. That would be four dollars. 
How’s that?” 

“‘I think we had better call again,” said Betty 
Sue, hurrying Sally Lou out of the store, fearing 
she might speak of the seventy-eight cents. Out 
on the street they gazed at each other with wide, 
solemn eyes. 

“‘T think we’d better be glad to have goose. Who 
would think an old turkey would cost so much? 
I’m glad you didn’t tell him we only had seventy- 
eight cents to buy a turkey with,” said Betty Sue. 

Well, the Thanksgiving plans went happily ahead, 
and finally nearly everything was ready. There was 
a long row of mince and pumpkin pies; a spicy 
smelling fruit cake, plates of cranberry 
jelly and other good things. How the twins 
had bustled about, help- 
ing and hindering! They 
had picked out nuts for 
the salad and polished the 
silver, blanched the al- 
monds and even filled the 
nut dishes. And almost 
everything was 
ready but the 
goose. And the 
strangest thing! 
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The geese did not come. Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday morning passed, and though Daddy 
inquired at the express office after every train, no 
trace of the geese could he find. 

And Mother said, ‘‘What shall we do? It would 
be dreadful with all this company invited to have 
no meat.” 

And Daddy replied, ‘‘There is one more train 
at three-thirty. I shall go down when that comes in, 
and if the geese do not arrive I shall buy a turkey. 
That will please 
Betty Sue.” 
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he?”’ she screamed, for the turkey was becoming 
very hard to manage. She and Betty Sue could 
scarcely hold him. 

“Yours,” said the laughing fat man, who by now 
had crossed the street. ‘‘He’s yours all right. 
Take him!” 

‘Oh, no, sir,’”’ said Betty Sue politely, “‘he doesn’t 
belong to us. We have no turkeys and we didn’t 
lose him. He’s not ours,” she finished, wishing hard 
all the while that the big, fat turkey did belong 
to them. 

“He belongs to 





So Daddy went 
to the three-thirty 
train, and there 
were no geese on 
it, and pretty soon 
he phoned Mother 
again, and he was 
very, very much 
disturbed. So 
many people had 
wanted turkeys 
and geese for 
Thanksgiving din- 
ner, that there 
wasn’t one left in 
town. 

When Sally Lou 
and Betty Sue had 
come home from 
school at three- 
thirty, Mother 
said, ‘‘Do you 
girls want to run 
down to the store, 
and get the red 
carnations I have 
ordered?”’ 

Both girls said, 
“Yes, oh, yes,” and they put on their bright 
sweaters and gay caps and scarlet woolly mittens 
and hurried through the frosty air with scarlet 
cheeks and shining eyes. 

"Way down the street they saw a big crowd run- 
ning—coming towards Sally Lou and Betty Sue. 
And ahead of the crowd ran and flew an immense 
turkey. The turkey was coming straight towards 
the girls. They were frightened and started to run. 
But a fat man across the street who was laughing so 
hard they could scarcely understand him called, 
“‘Catch him, girls! Stop him! Hurry up! Catch 
him!” 

So Betty Sue threw her carry-all sack over his 
head, and sturdy little Sally Lou, who wasn’t afraid 
of any animal, threw herself upon him and held his 
legs. Her eyes were as big as saucers when the 
crowd came running up, and she began to look 
around for the owner who was so careless as to let 
a turkey get away. 

““Who’s lost a turkey? Take him! Whose is 





you and the other 
little girl just the 
same. You both 
caught him. The 
Star Grocery let 
him fly from their 
roof this after- 
noon, and he was 
to belong to any 
one who caught 
him. He gave the 
crowd a chase. 
Why, he’s been all 
over town, with 
that crowd after 
him, and is pretty 
well tired out.” 

““That’s why 
we caught him. 
Poor, poor turkey! 
I feel so sorry,” 
said Betty Sue. 

“I’m not. I’m 
glad as pie,” 
shouted Sally 
Lou, jumping up 
and down in her 
excitement and 
clapping her hands. “Hurrah for our Thanksgiving 
turkey.” 

The laughing fat man helped them carry the big 
gobbler home. And perhaps you think Betty Sue’s 
mother wasn’t surprised to have such an immense 
turkey brought home, just when she was at her wit’s 


_end what to do, with no meat and with company 


coming for dinner! That turkey weighed twenty- 
two pounds. Mother had quite a time roasting him, 
but when he was done, he was tender enough to 
melt in your mouth. 

As for the geese, they came the day after Thanks- 
giving. They had been shipped to the wrong town 
and stayed there two whole days before the mistake 
was even discovered. Sally Lou’s mother cooked 
both of them on the next Sunday, and invited 
Betty Sue and her mother and father to help eat 
them. 

And this is how it happened that Sally Lou and 
Betty Sue had two Thanksgiving dinners in one 
week. 
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SAM COLERIDGE GOES SWIMMING 


T WAS a holiday in a By MARY NEWLIN ROBERTS _ like the kind in school nowa- 


boy’s school in London, 

and yet one of the smallest boys sat idle in 
the window seat with his nose pressed flat to the 
window pane and his dark eyes very solemn and big. 

This was over a hun- 
dred years ago but the 
fog in London was the 
same as it is now and 
the quaint costume that 
Sam Coleridge was 
wearing on this special 
day was to be seen still, 
not sO many years ago, 
worn by the boys of 
the same school—for it 
was a very old school 
founded by a young 
king—and the building 
was a solemn old build- 
ing that had once been 
a monastery. 

Sam’s feet, dangling 
rather forlornly from 
the window bench he 
sat on, were covered by 
low flat shoes with wide 
buckles across the toes 
and his small thin legs 
were covered by a pair 
of yellow stockings. 
He wore leather trou- 
sers fastened to a scar- 
let belt and a long blue 
coat fell down to his 
ankles. 

A cheerful costume 
enough but the boy 
wearing it was not 
cheerful. 

The reason Sam could 
not enjoy his holiday 
like the other boys was 
because he had no books 
to read. He liked to 
read better than any- 
thing else in the world 
— fairy tales, adven- 
tures, romances, travel 
stories—and at home 
where his father was a 
schoolmaster through the week and a minister on 
Sundays, there was a room lined with books where 
Sam was allowed to go and where he would curl up 
in a window seat and read and read until his father 
would come and turn him out to play. But here 
there were only spelling books and arithmetics and 
geographies, that were not nice lively geographies 


days, and these to Sam’s 
eager mind were very dull indeed. 

The boys were allowed to go out and walk alone 
in the streets on holidays and so at last with a sigh, 
Sam put on his hat (an 
odd little hat that went 
with the rest of his out- 
fit) and with one last 
muttered wish for ‘“‘Just 
even only one book to 
read” slipped out into 
the fog and into the 
muffled roar and rumble 

of the big city. 

There was a game 
Sam loved to play and 
I think it is a game 
everybody has played 
some time—the game 
of pretend or make- 
believe. He could im- 
agine himself a giant 
who could stride over 
a big building as if it 
were a pebble, or a 
king on a golden throne 
with many - courtiers, 
or even Hercules, the 
strongest hero the world 
ever knew, and he would 
carry some little stick 
which in the game of 
make-believe became 
a club so heavy and 
powerful that no other 
arm in the wide world 
could wield it. 

Today, out in the 
foggy street, Sam be- 
came a dragon to forget 
that he was lonely and 
homesick and had no 
books to read. Had 
anyone taken the both- 
er to look they would 
have noticed that his 
fingers were spread like 
claws and that he blew 
into the fog and snorted 
and was something far 

more terrifying than a very small school boy out 
for a walk. Then growing a little tired of being a 
dragon, he made believe he was a knight in glittering 
armor and after a short scuffle with himself, killed 
the dragon and went on, triumphant. 

On he went, getting nearer and nearer to the 
busiest, noisiest part of London and the crowds grew 
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greater and there were more lamps glowing yellow 
through the gloomy wall of mist. On these dark, 
damp days in London the street lamps burned all 
day, just as they do now for London is so old that 
a century more or less makes little difference. 

I think it must have been the roar and rush of 
traffic and the rolling clouds of fog that made Sam 
think of an old story he had read of Leander—a hero 
who swam a great, rushing, wild mass of water called 
the Hellespont, to reach a fair lady named Hero 
who lived in a tower on the other side. 

As Sam came out upon the Strand, that was then 
and is now one of the most crowded, rumbling, rush- 
ing streets of Lon- 
don, he began to 
tell the story to 
himself under his 
breath and to pre- 
tend to swim. Of 
course, he could 
only swim with his 
arms and go on 
being just Sam 
Coleridge with his 
feet, but to his 
vivid, bright imag- 
ination everything 
was possible and 
the crowds became 
the wild waves 
he had to battle 
through. 

**On and on, 
pressed Leander,” 
whispered Sam 
breathlessly to 
himself, his eyes 
shining with de- 
light. “It was a 
dark night, but a 
light shone high 
above on the other 
shore in the Tower 
where Hero dwelt 
—and Leander was strong and handsome and brave.” 

For some time the hurrying crowds took no notice 
of the funny, pushing, little figure that dodged 
between them and made motions with his arms, but 
all at once, just as Sam, eager and flushed with 
joy and exercise, was murmuring: 

“And now he nears the Tower and the light 
sends down a long, bright ray of welcome across 
the foaming waves—”’ he felt a hand at his collar 
and a jerk and a deep voice cried out: 

“‘ Aha, you little scoundrel, trying to get into my 
pockets, are you—you little thief—”’ 

It was all very sudden and bewildering and for 
a few moments Sam scarcely knew what was 
happening. 

A little knot of people gathered about, some laugh- 
ing and saying, “Let the young one go,” others 
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murmuring, “Little thief,” and wagging their heads 
at him, but although Sam was fond of reading and 
“‘make-believe” he had a very brave and fiery 
nature and he was startled; but not frightened. 
He struggled angrily to free himself from the hand 
of the tall man, but the long fingers only tightened 
and the man went on speaking gravely: 

“Don’t struggle—you are very young to try to 
steal and I see you are wearing the uniform of a 
fine old school. This will be very shocking to your 
masters. I hope you will tell me you are sorry and 
ashamed and that this will teach you a great lesson.” 

Sam could control his indignation no longer, and, 
to tell the truth, 
what he cared 
most about was 
the shattering of 
his splendid game; 
that he had been 
accused of stealing 
and pushing into 
other people’s 
pockets was so en- 
tirely outside the 
question that he 
ignored it. 

“Oh,” he cried 
in a fury, “can’t 
you see you are 
in my way? I’m 
Leander and the 
noise is the waves 
roaring and you’ve 
spoiled it all—I 
was swimming the 
Hellespont and 
now I can’t swim 
and it’s just Lon- 
don and every- 
thing is all stupid 
again.” 

The tall man 
gasped and bent 
close: ‘“‘You are 
swimming the what?” he said and then, scrutinizing 
the excited face and big, brilliant, intelligent eyes, 
he suddenly burst into laughter. 

“The Hellespont,’”’ shrieked Sam Coleridge very 
rudely and in a way his mother, who was very proud 
and fond of him, would have been shocked to hear, 
even though she would have understood his exas- 
peration. 

The little crowd had moved away, for in London 
so many things happen that nothing holds the 
attention very long, and when the tall man laughed 
the crowd saw that there was no actual trouble and 
nothing more to wait about for. 

The man let go of Sam’s collar, but he placed a 
hand gently on his arm. 

“Walk with me or better yet swim a little while 
with me,” he said “‘and tell me why it is that you 
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like the Hellespont better than you do the Strand.” 

Sam’s anger had gradually faded and because he 
was lonely and glad to talk, he slipped his hand into 
the stranger’s, forgetting entirely that he had been 
called a thief. 

“School had a 
holiday today,” he 
said, settling into 
a brisk trot to 
keep up with his 
new companion’s 
strides. ‘“‘And I 
have no books to 
read at all, so I 
have to tell my- 
self stories, and I 
think it’s very ex- 
citing to forget all 
about who I am 
and to be grown 
up and brave and 
in new countries. 
You see, when you 
choose you can 
pretend all this is 
water,” he went 
on, waving his free 
hand about, “and 
very rough, dan- 
gerous water too, 
and these stupid 
old buildings are 
rocks and that far- 
off lamp, a light 
in a tall Tower, 
and I’m brave and 
a hero and very 
beautiful... . 
but of course,’ he 
added, stopping 
suddenly with a 
sigh, ‘‘I wish I had 
a book because 
books can tell 
these things better 
than I can and if I 
could read you this 
story you would 
understand.”” Then he sighed again very deeply. 

“I like the way you tell it,” said the strange 
man, “I like the way you tell it very much indeed.” 

“But it’s really very lonely without books,” 
sighed Sam, more to himself than to his companion. 

They walked and chatted for a long time and, 
when at last they came back to the old dreary 
school again, Sam stood outside reluctantly. 

“But I must go in, I suppose,”’ he said. 

“Before you go in,” said the tall man, “I want 
to offer you my apologies. I am very, very sorry 
indeed that I accused you so wrongfully of stealing 
and I am even more sorry that I spoiled that 
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splendid swim in the Hellespont. I have enjoyed 
talking to you, little Sam, and I somehow feel that 
perhaps when I am a very old man and you are a 
grown up man I will hear more about you. You 
may forget me, 
but I will never 
forget you and, 
because I would 
like you to remem- 
ber me and be- 
cause I would like 
to know you 
can have all the 
books to read you 
please on holidays, 
I am going to give 
you this card. Do 
you see that brown 
building at the end 
of the street? All 
you have to do is 
to go in there with 
this card on which 
I have written 
something and, as 
it is a library, they 
will let you take 
out all the books 
you please. You 
will have to bring 
them back, of 
course, but when 
you do so you can 
have new ones to 
take in their place 
and so, little Sam, 
you need never be 
without all the 
stories you please.”’ 

Sam took off his 
old-fashioned hat 
and made a very 
quaint bow, and 
then he dropped 
his hat and clasped 
the stranger’s arm, 
looking up at the 
tall man _ beside 
him with brilliant dark eyes blazing in his small 
face. 

“Oh, sir,” he cried. 
have books!” 

And now when all these years are past if you 
go into any library you will find wonderful books 
that little Sam Coleridge wrote himself when he 
grew to be a man—strange fancies and adventures 
written in beautiful poetry. 

And they were told by Samuel Coleridge in his 
own words, even better than he could tell them to 
the Stranger so many years ago on a foggy, lonely 
holiday in old London. 


** Books—Oh, sir, I can 
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SW ID YOU 
: D ever hear 
" of a candy 
fair? No? Well, 
perhaps the last 
candy fair was held 
long ago in the Land of Perhaps, when your father’s 
mother’s father’s mother’s father and your mother’s 
father’s mother’s father’s mother were little. You 
can imagine what a splendid place a candy fair 
would be! 

Every kind of candy that ever was made would be 
at the candy fair. And the King of the Land of 
Perhaps always offered a prize to the candy maker 
who could show a new kind of candy. 

The King gave a big bag of gold to the candy 
maker who won the prize. And the King gave the 
candy maker a big brass sign to put over his shop. 
On the sign were the words: ‘‘Candy Maker to 
His Majesty, the King.” The candy maker who 
could put that sign over his shop was very proud 
and very happy. And he grew very rich, for every- 
body bought candy of the King’s candy 
maker. 

““What’s good enough for the King is good 
enough for us,” the people all said. 

The fair was held in a big meadow near 
the castle. The little Princess Arabella and 
her sisters, Princess Annette and Princess 
Agatha, could look from their window and 
see the workmen making 
the tables and building the 
booths. 

The names of the chil- 
dren of the King and Queen 
all began with the letter 
A—Arabella and Annette 
and Agatha. 

“It’s easier to remem- 
ber them when they all 
begin with thesameletter,”’ 
explained the Queen. — 

Ontheothersideoftown, 
far from the meadow and 
the castle, lived an old 
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candy maker. His name was Sweet Tooth. Old 
Sweet Tooth had no wife and he had no children, 
but he had a big brown owl, and he had a big book 
of candy recipes which he read out loud every 
evening. And he had a long white beard which 
he wore tied around his neck to keep it away from 
the candy. 

The big brown owl sat on his shoulder and read 
too, for in those long ago days it is said that birds 
and animals could read as well as boys and girls. 
Old Sweet Tooth’s big brown owl was named 
Augustus because it was that kind of an owl. 

“Listen, Augustus!’’ Old Sweet Tooth would say. 
“Perhaps if I read my old book, I’ll think of a 
new kind of candy to take to the fair. Perhaps 
I’ll win the prize and theri I’ll have a new sign to 
put over my shop. I need a new sign and I need 
a bag of gold.” 

““Yes, master,’’ Augustus said with a hoot, for owls 
always talk with a hoot. ‘‘You surely do need to 
win the prize. If you don’t win the prize I fear we 
shall all have to go to the poor house!”’ 

“Yes, that’s so,”’ old Sweet Tooth said 
sadly. ‘‘It will take my last gold piece to 
buy what we shall need. And if we don’t 
win the prize I don’t know what we shall do!” 

“And I don’t know 
what we shall do!” hooted 
Augustus. “You will 
have to buy very care- 
fully, dear master. I shall 
go with you and sit in 
your basket and help you 
buy.” 

So early the next morn- 
ing old Sweet Tooth un- 
tied his beard so that it 
hung down in front. He 
put on his cap. He put 
on his long coat and took 
his basket in one hand and 
CA his cane in the other hand 

and started for market. 
He gave his last gold piece 
to Augustus to carry 
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because Augustus was a very careful owl and never 
lost anything. 

“A gold piece will buy a lot of materials,” 
hooted Augustus. ‘“‘But you will need more than 
sugar and butter and nuts, dear master. You will 


need an assistant. Will your last gold piece buy 


an assistant, too?” 

“I’m afraid not,” old Sweet Tooth said doubt- 
fully. “Assistants are very high. Everything is 
high!” 

He was so busy counting the number of pounds 
of sugar and butter he could do without that he 
never saw a little boy who was sitting on a stone 
beside the walk. The little boy was crying 
bitterly. Augustus saw him and hooted to his 
master. 

“Perhaps he can tell you where to buy sugar 
cheap!” he hooted. 

So old Sweet Tooth stopped and looked at the 
little boy. 

“Young sir, can you tell me where I can buy 
sugar cheap?” he asked politely. 

“Boo, hoo,”’ sobbed the boy. ‘“‘Boo hoo!” And 
he hid his face in his ragged sleeve. 

“Dear me!”’ Old Sweet Tooth told Augustus. 
““Boo hoo has nothing to do with the price of sugar. 
What’s the matter, boy?” he asked firmly. 

The boy stopped crying and looked at the old 
candy maker. 

““My master has died and I’m alone in the world,” 
he said sadly. ‘‘And I haven’t a penny to my 
name. I shall starve unless I can find a kind new 
master!” 

“Hoot!” exclaimed Augustus. He pulled his 
master’s sleeve with his stout beak. ‘“‘ You wanted 
an assistant, and if this boy isn’t an assistant, I’ll 
eat the next snail we meet. And I believe you can 
have him cheap!”’ 

“I believe I can!” exclaimed old Sweet 
Tooth. “Boy,” he said to the sobbing child, 
“What is your name?” 

““My name is Adolphus. 

My master called me young 
Adolphus.” 

“Well, Adolphus, if you 
want to come and live with 
me and help me with my 
work I shall give you a bed 
every night and bread and 
milk three times a day. If 
I win the prize you may have 
a new suit twice a year and ey 
if I don’t win the prize you 
may go to the poorhouse 
with me and Augustus,” 
said old Sweet Tooth. ‘‘ What 
do you say? Speak quickly 
for we are on the way to 
market and can’t be late.” 

‘Oh, sir,’’ said young 
Adolphus gratefully, “that 
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is a fine offer. 

I shall be glad 

tolivewith ¢ 

you and 

help you.” r SSS fs 
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then, take 
the bas- 
ket,” said Sweet Tooth. And he gave Adolphus 
the basket. “‘You may carry the basket and 
Augustus may carry my last gold piece, and then 
I can be free to think.” 

“What are you going to think about?” asked 
Adolphus as he took the basket and walked along 
beside old Sweet Tooth. 

“The new candy I want to make for the fair. 
I don’t know, Augustus, that that fudge would be 
such a bad candy. As I think of it now I might 
do something with the old recipe. And not one of 
the other candy makers knows a word about it for 
the recipe is in the book my own great-grandfather 
left me. And he was a famous candy maker. I 
believe we shall see what we can do with our brains 
and that old fudge recipe. My dear Adolphus and 
my dear Augustus, we shall see!” 

“Use what you please,” hooted Augustus. 
win the prize!” 

So young Adolphus went to live with old Sweet 
Tooth and Augustus in the little candy shop. And 
all day Sweet Tooth and Adolphus worked in the 
candy kitchen. And every day Augustus would fly 
from one end of the street to the other and come 

back to tell old Sweet Tooth and young 
Adolphus what the other candy makers were 
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\ doing. 


“Old Confectionary is working with 
taffy,” Augustus hooted with 
a laugh. “He has a great 
kettle of molasses on his 
stove. He doesn’t seem to 
care what flavoring he puts 
in the molasses.” 

And another day he came 
back with his wings flapping. 

“Young Sugar Cane has 
poured the candy out of his 
kettle on the marble table,” 
he said excitedly. “He is 
cutting it in squares and 
wrapping each square in 
paper. I never saw that done 
before, master! Oh, dear, 
if he wins the prize, we'll 
have to go to the poorhouse!”’ 
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piece on sugar and butter and 
vanilla and chocolate and 
nuts. We must find some 
way to put them together so 
we shall win the prize!”’ said 
old Sweet Tooth sadly. 

‘““Old Mrs. Sweetmeat 
said,’”’ began Augustus with a 
loud hoot. 

“Never mind what old Mrs. 
Sweetmeat said,” his master told him sternly. ‘“‘We 
have our troubles and old Mrs. Sweetmeat has 
hers. I don’t want you to fly down the street any 
more, Augustus. I’d rather have you stay in the 
kitchen and read poetry to Adolphus and me. 
Poetry, I hear, is very soothing, and I must be 
soothed or I’ll never discover a new candy and win 
the prize.” 

““Never mind, dear master!”” Young Adolphus 
patted him on the arm. ‘“‘Some day you will dis- 
cover a new candy! I know you will!” 

“Bless the boy!’’ exclaimed old Sweet Tooth. 
“And so I shall. You give me courage, Adolphus. 
I’m glad I found you. I had a dream last night,” 
he said slowly. “I dreamed that I made a soft 
white candy out of sugar and water and butter and 
a teaspoonful of vanilla and that I covered it with 
chocolate. But that doesn’t sound right, does it?”’ 
And he looked at Adolphus and at Augustus. 

“Tt sounds like a stomach ache to me!”’ hooted 
Augustus. 

“T think it sounds good!” declared Adolphus with 
a cross look at Augustus. ‘“‘Try it, dear master. 
I’ll get the sugar and the butter.” 

“It’s the last sugar and butter,” warned Augustus. 
“You can’t afford to waste it!” 

“No.” Old Sweet Tooth looked sadly at the jar 
which had been so full of 
butter, then at the sugar 
bag. ‘Dear me, I didn’t 
know we had used so much 
butter and sugar. Perhaps 
I hadn’t better try the 
recipe I dreamed.” 

“‘Dotry it, dear master,” 
begged young Adolphus. 
“TI know it will be good! 
And it will be new. I never 
saw candy covered with 
chocolate. How will you 
do it?” 

“That,”’ murmured old 
Sweet Tooth as he meas- 
ured the sugar and butter, 
“is what puzzles me. I 
wonder whether it would 
be best to put it on with 
a brush?” 

“Poorhouse! Poor- 
house!”’ said Augustus. 
‘‘Augustus,’’ spoke 
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Sweet Tooth crossly, “‘if you say another word I’ll 
put you down the chimney!” 

“Poorhouse! Poorhouse!” repeated Augustus. 
“The candy fair is tomorrow,” he said suddenly. 
“You haven’t any time to waste!”’ 

“‘Dear me, so it is,” said Sweet Tooth. “‘ Adolphus, 
we shall probably have to work all night.” 

“IT don’t care how long we have to work if we 
discover a new candy and win the prize,” Adolphus 
said bravely. 

“Hoot!’’ shrieked Augustus. “I can see at night 
as wellasatday. It is nothing for me to stay awake 
a dozen nights!” 

It was very hard to keep awake after the sun 
went to bed, but old Sweet Tooth and young 
Adolphus boiled sugar and water and butter and 
beat it and beat it. It thickened and thickened. . 

“It’s turning to sugar again!” exclaimed poor old 
Sweet Tooth, and he burst into tears. ‘I’ve wasted 
the last sugar we had in the house. Orange and 
rose! What shall we do?” 

Adolphus was tired and discouraged, too, but he 
put old Sweet Tooth’s old coat around his shoulders 
and tucked the sleeves under his head so he could 
gotosleep. Then he went to the kitchen and looked 
at the bowl Sweet Tooth had put aside. 

Adolphus just looked at it and shook his head. 
There was all the sugar and butter old Sweet Tooth 
had in the world in that bowl. He wondered if 
anything could be made of it. If Sweet Tooth only 
had the right kind of a dream now, he could still 
make a new kind of candy and win the prize at 
the fair! 

Poor old 
Sweet Tooth! 
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Adolphus took the pan of melted chocolate from 
the stove and put it on the table. He looked at the 
bowl of soft white candy again. He washed his 
hands carefully and took a little piece of the soft 
white candy in his fingers. Perhaps, if he rolled 
it, he might make it good. There were some nuts 
on the table. And suddenly Adolphus thought how 
good it would be if he wrapped a nut in the soft 
white candy. He took a half of a walnut and 
covered it with the candy. His fingers shook so 
that the white ball dropped into the melted chocolate. 

“Qh dear,” he thought. And he was terribly 
frightened. ‘‘I’ve spoiled it!” 

“‘Poorhouse,’”’ muttered Augustus from the corner. 
‘“*Poorhouse!”’ 

Adolphus looked at old Sweet Tooth. The poor 
old candy maker was fast asleep. Adolphus took a 
knife and lifted the ball of white candy from the 
chocolate and put it on a plate. Why—why it was 
a ball of white candy covered with chocolate, just 
as old Sweet Tooth had dreamed. Adolphus was 
never more surprised in his life. 

How surprised old Sweet Tooth would be when 
he woke if he would find that Adolphus, the little 
boy he had found crying in the street, had dis- 
covered how to cover white candy with chocolate! 
How easy it was when you knew how! 

Adolphus covered more nuts with soft white candy 
and dropped them in the chocolate. Soon the plate 
was covered with brown balls. Adolphus went to 
the cupboard and took down Sweet Tooth’s best big 
platter He put the brown balls on the platter. 
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“There,” he said, “I do 
hope we win the prize!” 

He washed up all the dishes 
and then went to sit beside old 
Sweet Tooth and lean his 
head on the table. He was 
so tired that he went to sleep 
too. And there they were, 
all three of them, old Sweet 
Tooth, young Adolphus and 
Augustus, fast asleep in the kitchen while the black 
hands went round and round the white face of the 
big clock. 

It was morning before old Sweet Tooth opened 
his eyes. The sun was high in the sky. People 
were already going to the candy fair. 

“Dear me,” exclaimed old Sweet Tooth, “I must 
have slept all night!’’ He looked at young Adolphus 
who was still asleep with his head on the table. 
“Poor boy,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll let him sleep a little 
longer. No use getting awake now if all we have 
to do is to go to the poorhouse.”’ 

He went into the kitchen and saw the big platter 
filled with little brown balls. He stared at them, 
and then he took one in his hand. ‘“‘Bless my candy 
kettle!” he said. ‘‘What’s this? It looks like my 
dream come true! But where did it come from? 
I wonder if young Adolphus knows?” 

But before he could ask Adolphus, one of the 
neighbors opened the kitchen door. 

“If you’re going to show any candy atthe fair, 
Sweet Tooth, you must hurry! There is only one 
table left. I told the manager 
to save it for you, but he will 
give it to some other candy 
maker if you aren’t in the 
meadow in five minutes!” 

“Five minutes!”’ gasped old 
Sweet Tooth. ‘‘ What shall I 
do? What shall I do? Only 
five minutes and no candy to 
take to the fair! Oh my, what 
shall I do? I have nothing to 
take to the fair. I shall have 


eee iG Y=} to go to the poorhouse now?!” 
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“Wipe” “Only five minutes!” re- 
peated the neighbor. “Hurry, 
Sweet Tooth! What’s that on 
the table?” He stared at the 
little brown balls. “That 
looks like a new candy! Here, 
I’ll help you! Hurry!” 

And before old Sweet Tooth 
could say a word he had packed 
the big platter in the basket, for 
he was that kind of a neighbor. 

“Yes, yes,” said old Sweet 


: Tooth. “But I’ve forgotten 
| something! Dear, dear, what 
MOIR N4iy, ig it?” He tried hard to 

ol wren naive remember. 


(Continued on page 714) 
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JUST AROUND OUR CORNER 
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WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE By AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN and shook hands with me, 


The first day she moves from 
New York into her new home at 
Cedarcrest, a New England vil- 
lage, Alma Burton feels rather strange. She goes out and sits 
on the back fence, looking’ next door at a queer-looking house 
and garden, occupied by two prim old ladies, and around the 
corner at a mussed-up jolly back yard belonging to a whole 
family of happy-go- 
lucky children. A 
ten-year-old boy, who 
looks like a cherub but 
doesn’t act like one, 
comes over and intro- 
duces himself as Angel 
Moffat—alias Theo- 
dore. He tells her 
about his little 


8 I 


brothers, nicknamed ; eg eee a 


Castor and Pollox, 
about twelve-year-old 
Alice Ann, who makes 
so much brown sugar 
candy that they call 
her Penoochia; about 
his tidy big sister, they 
call Pearline, and about 
Miss Phoebe and Miss 
Euphemia Cady. The 
last two are Alma’s 
prim neighbors next 
door whom nobody 
seems to know; whose 
stone fountain Angel 
calls Skeezix and is 
fond of bombarding, 
and whose home seems 
to be wrapped in mys- 
tery. ‘‘Nobody ever 
goes there,” he says, 
“or is allowed to go 
into the house if they 
do.’’ While they are 
talking together a 
laughing curly-haired 
girl of Alma’s own age 
comes over and holds 
out a sticky, welcom- 
ing hand. And Alma 
somehow knows right 
away that she and 
Penoochia are going to 
be friends. 





CHAPTER II 
THE HOUSE ON THE CORNER 


T’S hard to explain just how it happened, but 
before I realized it the whole Moffat family 
was out in the yard and coming over to get 

acquainted. Castor and Pollux, two cunning little 
fellows, shook hands with me as solemnly as little 
judges. They did look very much alike, except 
that Castor’s hair was auburn red, only a much 
brighter color than Penoochia’s, and Pollux’s was 
light yellow like Angel’s. Pearline was a big girl 
with a very sweet, smiling face and friendly blue 
eyes, and she kissed me and told me to come over 
any time and play with the children and consider 
the house as my own. Even Mr. Moffat came out 


Author of “The Boarded Up House,” ** Melissa-Across-the-Fence,”* 
‘The Girl Next Door,” ‘‘When a Cobbler Ruled a King,” etc. 





and said, “Welcome to 
Cedarcrest,’’ or something 
like that. He was a nice man with sort of auburn 
red hair like Penoochia’s and a rather absent- 
minded manner. Then Pearline said: 

‘‘Castor and 
Pollux, you come 
right in the house 
and clean up all 
those scraps of 
paper you’ve been 
cutting on the 
floor, and, Angel, 
you run down to 
the village and get 
me some buns.’”’ 
They all scattered 
and left the yard 
eXcept Penoochia. 

“T’ll tell you 
what,” she said. 
“T’ll get that pan 
of candy and bring 
it over in your 
yard and we'll sit 
on that bench 
under the tree and 
eat it and talk.” 
And before I could 
say a word, she 
had scrambled 
over the fence with 
the pan and we sat 
down together on 
the round seat 
under the big 
maple tree. 

Wetalked about 
school and things 
like that for a 
while, and then 
the candy got cool enough to eat, and that kept us 
too busy to talk for several minutes. But while 
we were munching it, we saw Miss Phoebe come out 
in her yard with a big apron and a pair of shears. 
and commence clipping the rose bushes over in a far 
corner. 

“There she is!”” whispered Penoochia. ‘“‘Isn’t 
she cross looking?”’ 

“‘T don’t think she looks cross just now,” I said. 
“Only kind of sad and—and lonely.” 

“‘That’s so,’ agreed Pennochia, after she had 
looked again more carefully. ‘‘And that’s a queer 
thing I’ve noticed about her. Mostly when we see 
her she does look awfully cross and disagreeable 
and scoldy. But sometimes when I’ve caught a 
glimpse of her by herself and she didn’t know anyone 
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was watching, she has a very different expression, 
just like that one now. I suppose we do tease 
her a lot and make a great deal of noise—and she 
knows we don’t like her. It’s the same with 
Miss Euphemia.”’ 

‘“*Penoochia,”’ I said suddenly, ‘‘Isn’t it strange— 
this mystery about them? Aren’t you crazy to find 
out what it is? Have you ever tried to?” 

“‘Why, no,” said Penoochia. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be 
kind of prying into 
their affairs? - 
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Daddy has always 
told us that’s a 
dreadful thing to 
do. They’ve al- 
ways been mys- 
terious and we’ve 
stopped thinking 
much about it.” 

‘“*I suppose 
that’s true,” I 
said. ‘‘Daddy 
and Mother are 
always telling me 
the same thing. I 
didn’t mean it 
quite that way. I 
mean I’d like to 
get to know them 
better and maybe 
have them tell me 
something about it 
themselves. Some- 
how since I’ve 
seen her looking 
that way, I feel 
sort of different 
about them. I 
thought I was go- . 
ing to dislike them ft \" 
first, but now I Ui 
feel kind of sorry > 
for them and as if 2 
I’d really like to 
know them and 
have them like me.”’ Honest I would, Penoochia.”’ 

“You'll never know them and they’ll probably 
never speak to you if they can help it,” declared 
Penoochia, ‘‘unless they treat you very differently 
from the way they do us. So you might as well 
give that up.” 

What she said discouraged me a lot. They cer- 
tainly seemed to be the strangest and most impos- 
sible old ladies I’d ever heard of. While I was 
thinking about it, Penoochia took two bites of a 
great, soft chunk of candy and went on: 

“They never leave this house to go anywhere 
except once a year and then they go away for several 
days. Last year we all happened to be in the sta- 
tion the day they went, and Daddy and I were 
right at the ticket window when they bought their 
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tickets. I felt real sorry for them then, somehow. 
They seemed so forlorn and helpless and sort of 
lost. They acted as if it were a real hardship for 
them to go anywhere and as if they didn’t know 
how to go about it when they did. We were all off 
on a holiday to the seashore, but they got off at a 
little place called Acton and we saw them drive away 
from there in a queer old-fashioned surrey. I’ve 
no idea where they went. But they acted scared 
to pieces all the 
time.” 

She stopped to 
hand me the candy 
and take another 
chunk herself. 
And suddenly I 
had an idea. It 
was what she’d 
just told me that 
made me think of 
it. 

‘“*Well, any- 
how, I said, “I’m 
going to be nice to 
those old ladies— 
just as nice I can 
—and see if per- 
haps I can get to 
know them and if 
they won’t like me 
a little bit. I’d 
really be awfully 
glad to have them 
like me because I 
think they’re so 
interesting. Per- 
haps they might 
even talk to me 
sometime—or ask 
me into their gar- 
den. Wouldn’t it 
be great if they 
should really get 
to like me and— 
and tell me about 
the mystery sometime? It might happen, you know.” 

Penoochia just looked at me and laughed and took 
another big bite of candy. ‘“‘You’re crazy!’ was 
all she answered. “‘Here, take another piece of this 
pennochia. It’s warm yet. Don’t you love it 
when it’s warm?” 

I didn’t say anything more about it then and we 
began to talk about school and other things, and 
Penoochia, I guess, forgot all about it. But I didn’t 
forget, and way back in my mind I was thinking 
of it all the time; even when I was talking about 
something else. One thing I had positively decided 
on. I wasn’t going to join the Moffats that after- 
noon in bombarding Skeezix, because if the old 
ladies saw me doing that, they’d think I felt just 
the same about them as the Moffat children felt, and 
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then they’d begin to dislike me, too. I was wonder- 
ing how I would excuse myself from the affair to 
Angel and Penoochia, when Mother settled the 
question by calling me indoors to help her hang the 
curtains which she’d finished hemming. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry you can’t be with us this 
afternoon,” sighed Penoochia. ‘It’s such fun to 
see Angel shoot those croquet balls out of the stove- 
pipe with that old broom he’s fixed.” 

“But wouldn’t it be too bad to hit that stone 
child?” I said. ‘“‘You might break its arms or 
head off.” 

“Oh, Angel couldn’t come within a mile of it!” 
laughed Penoochia. ‘‘Most of the balls don’t even 
go over the hedge. Only once in a while one does 
and then Miss Phoebe or Miss Euphemia runs out 
and throws it back and ’most scolds our heads off. 
Daddy wouldn’t let us do any real damage.” 

I somehow felt as if I couldn’t quite blame the 
old ladies for feeling annoyed, but I didn’t say so, 
because I hated to hurt Penoochia’s feelings. I was 
very glad when Mother called me in just then. 

That afternoon, while I helped Mother with the 
curtains, I had a good chance to watch from the 
windows what went on just around our corner. 
The Moffats all collected in their yard (all but 
Pearline, of course) and shouted and yelled and beat 
tin pans, and Angel filled the stovepipe cannons with 
croquet balls and shoved them out with the old 
broom he’d been fixing. I must say his aim wasn’t 
very good, for few balls even went in the direction 
of the fountain, and only one dropped over the Cady 
hedge. I don’t believe the old ladies even saw that 
one for it fell in a thick clump of bushes and stayed 
there. No one came out of the Cady house or made 
the slightest sign that the racket disturbed them, so 
that part of the affair fell pretty flat. 

About five o’clock I saw both the old ladies coming 
up the street together, looking as if they’d been out 
all the afternoon, and I had to giggle to think of all 
the useless racket the Moffats had made when 
nobody was around to be annoyed. When I said 
so to Penoochia a little later over the fence, she 
only replied: 

“That’s all very well and I didn’t 
care anyway. We had a lot of fun. 
But here’s the queer thing! Do 
you know, those two never go out 
together—never! Always one goes 
alone and it’s generally Miss Phoebe. 
Whatever struck them to both 
go this afternoon? It’s very 
queer! Something’s up, I tell 
you.” 

“Do you think they’re in 
trouble of any kind?”’ I asked, 













for the way she said it made 
me feel sort of anxious about 
them. 

“I think they must be,” 
she said. ‘‘Miss Euphemia 
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had her veil down, but Miss Phoebe’s was thrown 
back and her eyes looked kind of frightened. Miss 
Euphemia was tottering so that Miss Phoebe 
had to hold her up as she walked. I wanted to ask 
them if I could help them any—but I didn’t quite 
dare.” 

“‘Penoochia,”’ I said suddenly, ‘‘I have an idea. 
Did you ever belong to a club or a—a secret society?” 

Penoochia stared at me. ‘‘No,” she said. ‘“‘The 
boys had one but they wouldn’t let me join it. But 
what has that got to do with the Cadys?”’ 

“Everything,” I replied. ‘‘Let’s you and I have 
a club—a real Secret Society—with—with capital 
letters! And we’ll have for a purpose seeing if we 
can’t do something to help those Cady sisters.” 

“But they won’t let you!” snorted Penoochia. 
““They won’t let a soul come near them.” 

““This’ll be a different kind of a club,’”’ I answered. 
“‘Of course they won’t let us—if they know it. But 
we’ll just try to see if there isn’t something we can 
do anyway—or some way in which we might be 
useful to them, perhaps even without their knowing 
it. You never can tell—such chances do’come some- 
times. You can be useful to anyone if you’re on 
the watch for it. And it’ll be all the more fun if 
they don’t know it. We’ll call it the H. T. C. C. 
How does that sound for a name?” 

“But what does it mean?’’ asked Penoochia. 

“*Help The Cadys Club,’” I informed her. 
‘‘And I’m going to embroider the initials on two 
pieces of pink ribbon that I have and we can wear 
them and everyone’ll wonder what they mean, but 
that will be our secret. We'll never tell.” 

“Goody!” cried Penoochia. ‘I think-that’ll be 
a great club. I’m for the H. T. C. C. strong!” 

I felt as if I had a lot to think about when I went 
to bed that night. And I hadn’t had a chance to 
talk over any of it with Mother. I fell asleep after 
a while, but woke up a long time after because the 
night had turned chilly and I wanted some more 
blankets. I had just got up to get some when I 
stopped by the window and then stood stock still, 
watching the queerest thing going on at the Cady 
house on the corner. 

Although it was two o’clock 
there was a light in the down- 
stairs front windows of the 
Cady house. But as I was 
watching it, it was put out 
and the door opened and 
two women—the Cady sisters 
I think—appeared. They 
had hats and wraps on and 
long dark veils over their faces, 
and they tiptoed down the 
walk and out of their gate 
and slipped away down the 
street in the darkness and 
were gone! 


(Chapter III of ‘‘ Just Around Our Corner” will appear 
in the December issue of CHILD LIFE) 
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If you, Mother, could buy 
health for Baby 


—all the money you now have—all the 
riches you ever dreamed of getting— 
would be spent freely and gladly. 
Doctors say that to keep Baby in glow- 
ing health—from the tips of his pink toes 
to the top of his curly little head—clean, 
sweet clothes are vitally important. 
Millions of mothers find that the 
splendid soap and dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in Fels-Naptha, give 
them just the extra washing help needed 


for keeping Baby’s things sweet and safely 
clean. 

Extra help, too, for doing—more easily 
and more quickly—the whole family 
wash, and the general cleaning mothers 
find necessary every day. 

Isn’t this extra help—for Baby’s sake 
and for your own—worth the penny 
more a week you pay for Fels-Naptha? 
It’s cheaper in the end, too—any way 
you figure it. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
© Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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BUNNY PINK NOSE 
AND TURTLE-GO-SLOW 


By ANNA WILLIAMS ARNETT 
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nee Rai lived in a 
Hl i i pretty moss- 

covered bun- 
galow. Father 
Pink Nose had bought it of the Rabbit Real 
Estate Company. He had paid five hundred 
cabbage leaves for it. And Mother Pink 
Nose had planted lettuce and turnips in rows 
on each side of the walk. It was a beautiful 
home for little Bunny. 

Their nearest neighbor was dear old Turtle- 
Go-Slow. Turtle-Go-Slow lived down by 
Gray Green Pond. 

How old do you suppose he was? Don’t 
wink till I tell you. Turtle-Go-Slow was 
nearly a hundred years old. Yes, he was 
ninety-nine years and ninety-nine days old. 
And he was a very wise old turtle. He had 
not lived ninety-nine years and nine- 
ty-nine days for nothing, I can tell 
you. 

Bunny loved to visit 
Turtle-Go-Slow. Some- 
times Turtle-Go-Slow 
would let Bunny climb 
upon his top shell and 
would take him 
swimming in Gray 
Green Pond. And 
sometimes they 
sat in the warm 


sand while Turtle-Go-Slow told stories to 
Bunny. 

Yes, Turtle-Go-Slow and Bunny were great 
friends. 

One morning Bunny asked his ile to 
let him go over to visit Turtle-Go-Slow. 
His mother told him he might go and stay 
ninety-nine minutes and a half. So Bunny 
put on his little new wrist watch so he would 
know when the ninety-nine minutes and a half 
were up. 

Mother Pink Nose gave him some carrot 
cookies to eat on the way. In about three 
shakes of a bunny’s tail he was hopping off 
through the woods toward Gray Green Pond. 
He was as happy as a little bunny could be— 
and that is very happy, I know. He ate 
cookies, and hippity-hopped, and twinkled 
his little pink nose all at the same time. That 
is the way he showed how happy he was. 

As he was hippity-hop- 
ping along, suddenly out 
of the bushes 
sprang Old Bad 
Bobtailed Cat. 
His eyes 

looked like 

balls of fire. 

His claws 

were long and 

sharp and his 

fur bristled 
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“Aha! I have a habit 
Of eating rabbit,” 


growled Old Bad Bobtailed Cat. 

‘Please do not eat me, Mr. Bob Cat. It 
you will not eat me, I shall give you my 
pretty new wrist watch,” cried Bunny. 

“Very well, give it to me, then,” growled 
the Bob Cat. 

So Bunny hurried and took off his pretty 
new wrist watch and handed it to the Bob Cat. 

The Bob Cat put it on his ugly, shaggy 
forepaw and then growled, ‘‘Come along with 


”? 


me.” And he made Bunny hop along in, 


front of him. 

“Oh, my! I wish I could fly!” thought 
Bunny. 

Just then he saw dear old Turtle-Go-Slow 
coming toward them through the woods. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Bob Cat,” said Tur- 
tle-Go-Slow. “‘I see you are coming with 
Bunny to visit me.” 

“T am not going to visit you. I am taking 
this silly rabbit home with me,” growled the 
Bob Cat. 

“Ts that so?”’ said Turtle-Go-Slow. “What 
a fine wrist watch you have, Mr. Bob Cat. 
May I see what time it is?” 

Mr. Bob Cat held out his forepaw with 
the wrist watch. 

Turtle-Go-Slow stretched up his neck 
to look at the watch. Then snap! went 
Turtle-Go-Slow’s jaws. 

““Ouch! Let go! yelled the Bob 
Cat. He howled and he yowled. 

He danced and he pranced. 

Bunny unfastened the watch and 
hopped away with it. Then Tur- 
tle-Go-Slow let go and the old Bob 
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Cat limped away. Then Turtle-Go-Slow called, 
““Come on, Bunny, let’s go swimming.” 

So they went over to Gray Green Pond 
and Bunny climbed upon Turtle-Go-Slow’s 
top shell. They swam away over to the other 
side of Gray Green Pond. 

They climbed out of the water and sat in 
the warm sand while Turtle-Go-Slow told a 
wonderful story. It was about a fight with a 

sea wolf when he was a young 

turtle. When the story was 
finished, Bunny looked at: his 
wrist watch and found that 

the ninety-nine minutes and a 

half were up. So he said,**Good- 

by, dear Turtle-Go-Slow. 
Thank you for saving me from 
the Bad Bobtailed Cat and for 
the swim, and the story, too.” 

Then Bunny hurried home to his 
mother, as all little bunnies should. 
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Mothers 


The best Toy Shops and De- 
partment Stores in your ety can 
show you the Famlee Doll, or 
get it for you, in sets of three or 
more characters. Each character 
stands 16 inches high, walks 
and talks, and some open and 
close their eyes. Unbreakable 
construction. Each set packed 
in an attractive box, complete 
with changeable faces and cos- 
tumes. his new kind of doli— 
and new kind of doll amusement 
—is well worth seeing whether 
you buy or not. 

Dorothy Foster's five-charac- 
ter set as described at the right 
is No. 509. The price is $8.50. 
Set No. 311 has three characters 

the first three as described in 

orothy’s set) and the price is 
$6. If you don’t find the Famlee 
Doli at your local stores, send us 
the i and either of these sets 
will be sent to you on approval 
for five days’ examination. If 
you are not fully satisfied and 
delighted simply return the set 
and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 


Write for FREE 
Doll-alogue 


The Doll-alogue is an inter- 
esting little book illustrating and 
describing the various Famlee 
Doll sets. Sent free on request. 


if 


CHILD LIFE 


She has lots of playthings— 

including lots of dolls; things 
given her on her birthdays, Christ- 
mas and other times by her Mother 
and Dad her Grandpa and Grandma, 
her Aunties and Uncles; and of 
course the things Santa Claus left 
for her. 

But last Christmas Santa brought 
Dorothy something that she likes 
better than any other of all her 
playthings. A brand new kind of 
doll—the doll that changes from a 
petite French Girl to an Indian Girl 
in native costume or to a Navy 
Commander or a sailor Girl and 
many different dollies, just as often 
as Dorothy wishes. It is called the 
Famlee Doll. 


Dea FOSTER is eleven. 
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Never In My Life 
Had So Much Fun” 


Dorothy wrote us a letter about 
it. «I never in my life had so 
much fun,’’ she said. 


Dorothy’s Famlee Family in- 
cludes stunning little Mam’selle 
Joan-from-Paris, with the smartest 
of Paris clothes, and an Indian girl 
in real native costume, and a Naval 
Commander in his gold and sateen 
uniform.” And a demure Sailor 
girl with real sailor clothes. And 
a jolly clown that makes you laugh. 


When Dorothy wants to change 
her Famlee Doll into ‘‘someone 
else,’’ she just takes one face off 
and puts another one on—and 
changes the clothes to match the 
face. It’s as easy as one-two-three. 
And such fun. 


Santa Wants Every Good Little Girl 
To Have a Famlee Family For Christmas 


This year good old Santa Claus 
would like to bring a Famlee Doll 
set to every good little girl in 
America. But they can’t be made 
fast enough for that—there simply 
aren’t anywhere near enough Fam- 
lee sets to go around among @il the 
good little girls. So if you want 
one—if you would like to have as 


much fun as Dorothy Foster and 
lots of other little girls are having— 
be sure to tell Mother to tell Santa 
in time. 

There are Famlee Doll sets of 
three charcters, five characters, 
seven and twelve characters. Three 
to twelve different dolls, just by 
changing faces and costumes. 


Berwick Doll Company 


Makers of the Famlee Doll 
Dept. 18, 482 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 





TeFamtlee D, 





REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


A Whole Family of Dolls in One 


A Brand New and Patented Idea 



















By Alfred Wideman 


TIN DUCK EARNS HUGH 
SALARY 

Have any of your toys com- 
plained.of the heat lately? If so, 
all you need is the address of 
Ziggy McGiggy to correct matters. 
What's that? You never heard of 
Ziggy McGiggy? Mr. McGiggy is 
a tin duck, and he has opened a 
place of business at the foot of 
Rosynosy Avenue. 

Ziggy is talented. He possesses 
the rare ability to flap his wings 
violently with the aid of a spring 





and a few cog wheels. It was upon 
the suggestion of a Teddy Bear 
friend that Ziggy began to earn 
money with his flapping. For the 
small sum of two purple tiddledy- 
winks, an overheated toy may sit 
and be fanned by Ziggy’s wings. 
The Teddy Bear does the winding 
up, receiving for his efforts one of 
the tiddledy-winks. 

From far and near the toys have 
come to be fanned, after a day's 
hard sitting in the sun. Thus far 
only two unfortunate events have 
occurred—the first when a porce- 
lain pig stood too near and received 
a bat on his belfry with one of the 
duck’s wings, and the second when 
a dolly had her wig blown off by 
‘the force of the air. If you send 
your precious toys, therefore, warn 
them to stand far enough away 
from Ziggy during the fanning, and 
to hold their hair, if they don't 
want to be under the necessity of 
chasing it up Rosynosy Avenue. 





NEW STYLE BELT FOR 
TEDDY BEARS 

Few of us ever think of a Teddy 
Bear as worrying much about the 
matter of costume. In fact, few 
of us can picture Teddy Bears 
worrying about anything at all; 
but you'd be surprised at the 
height of excitement they can reach 
when somebody offers them a new 
idea. 

It took the brain of a worsted 
monkey from Joojoogigoobia to 
stir up the crowd. The monkey 
needed money to buy a peanut 
farm two square feet in area, which 
had been offered to him for the 
terrible price of fourteen thousand 
orange seeds. Now, a monkey 
with less brains than the monkey 
from Joojoogigoobia would have 
wasted a great many years on a 
garbage can tour, collecting the 
seeds—but not our friend! He sat 
down one night after a hearty sup- 
per of two yellow jellybeans and a 
green gum wrapper and invented 
the Joojoogigoobia Banana Belt 
for Bears, to be placed on the 
market at twenty-nine and a half 
orange seeds per belt. 

The result is that to-day there is 
hardly a bear to be seen without one 
of the articles. The wearers are 
very careful to keep out of the sun, 
however, for you know that sun- 
shine and banana skins are not a 
wonderful combination for the per- 
fuming of Toytown breezes—a fact 
of which we were reminded by the 
monkey himself as he threw the 
last belt over the fence from within 
his newly-bought Joojoogigoobian 
peanut farm. 





ELEPHANTS IN BUBBLE- 
BLOWING CONTEST 


Did you ever see an elephant 
blowing bubbles? Silly idea, isn't 
it? But even elephants get silly 
once in a while, you know; espe- 
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Price 4, Gumdrops 





cially ' wooden ones with rubber 
trunks and glass eyes and shoe- 
string tails and cheesecloth ears. 
Seven of them answering that 
description found themselves with 
nothing to do last Saturday night 
after having washed the supper 
dishes. 

“Tl tell you what will be fun,” 
grinned Hawhaw O'Barrelbelt, an 
Irish elephant with enameled toes. 
“Let's save the soapy dishwater 
and blow bubbles through our 
trunks. The one whose bubble 





lasts two minutes without breaking 
will be excused from helping with 
the dishes to-morrow night.” 

Well, with a wild shout of 
approval, they all got busy, and 
bubble after bubble appeared and 
burst on the elephants’ trunks 
amidst great merriment and much 
water on the floor. Hawhaw him- 
self had the last trunkful of suds, 
and carefully blew a bubble that 
lasted one minute and fifty-two 
seconds, when another elephant 
made a funny face, causing Hawhaw 
to snort with laughter and break 
the bubble. 

The elephants will do the dishes 
as usual to-morrow night. Hawhaw 
will help them. 





WEATHER REPORT 


Cloudy to-morrow, unless we 
have bright weather. Heavy rain 
expected, unless it snows, although 
it might hail. It will not be windy 
unless the wind blows. 
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PUZZLE—FIND THE CAT 


HROUGH the-Land of the Future Among their queer friends are a Dog and 
and Palace of Night, a Cat, 


Through caverns and gardens they go; Who are helping them hunt for it here. 
Tyltyl and Mytyl are hoping to find The Dog is in sight and the Cat, if you look, 
The beautiful Blue Bird, you know. You will also discover quite near. 
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Mothers— 


When the Kiddies kick 
off the Covers at Night 


—especially after perspiring ff r , , @ 
freely—is when they usually f i ONS 
catch cold and croup. : 


Protect them with “MA” Bi-Knit 
ee a made from “‘Bi- te 

nit,” a new kind of combination 2 ae gs pe 
cotton pus wae fabric. The inner § ‘ (Cant Scratch 
layer of soft knit cotton absorbs the 4 y ‘mt. ro 
perspiration quickly—keeping the Sioa) ba site ATL 
skin dry—while the outer layer of 
mixed wool and cotton prevents too 
rapid evaporation, thus avoiding 
chills. The garments are made so 
that body and feet are completely 
covered. 


‘*Bi-Knit”’ can’t Scratch 


“Bi-Knit™” is not simply a cotton 
fleece-lined fabric but is made with 
two strands of yarn _ ingeni- 
ously knitted together. Only vir- 

gin cotton and wool are used. 
The fabric is thoroughly pre- 
shrunk, insuring a permanently 
comfortable fit. 


“MA” Sleeping Garments, like all 
other “MA” Garments, are pro 
perly sized, carefully made and 
neatly finished. Non-breakable 
rubber buttons, double soles in feet, 
strong smooth seams—the most com- 
fortable, healthful and economical 
kind you can buy. 

Ask for them at your Dry Good store. If they 
haven't them, send their name and your order 
direct tous. Prices—for sizes 6 mo., 1 yr., 2 


yr., $1.20; 3, 4. and § yr., $1.50; 6, 7 and 8 yr., 
$1.75; 9, 10 and 12 yr., $2.10. 


Minneapolis Knitting Works 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Cotton inside 
i for Comro! fl 


arn 


_ MIN NEAPOLIS) 


GARMENTS 


ThePerfect Underwear c 
for Children —“ 
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BOOKCASE 


By FRANCES NEALE 


around the friendly old fireplace, although Aunt 

Ella, trying to look very serious, had told them 
that their knowledge of books would be tested severely. 
Aunt Ella was the young librarian-aunty of five still 
younger nieces and nephews—Marjorie, Joyce, Don- 
ald, Tom and Jerry Wright. Their guests were 
Annabelle, Nan and Harvey Jones, who lived in the 
apartment just beneath them. Mr. Jones had come 
along to talk with Mr. Wright, but, first thing the 
children knew, both fathers had joined them around 
the fireplace, as eager as they, to learn Aunt Ella’s 
game. 

“Yes,” Aunt Ella told them, “I meant it when I 
said we would play Hide-and-Seek in the bookcase 
this evening. The game is to hide in some book 
in this room—a just-pretend sort of hide, of course. 
The person who is “‘it’’ selects the book in which 
he wishes to hide and begins to talk about it. The 
person who makes the correct guess first, may be 
the next to ‘hide.’ I'll be ‘it’ this time just to show 
you how to play. I am with a brother and sister—” 

‘‘Hansel and Gretel,’ shouted Tom. ‘That was 
easy, Aunt Ella.” 

“Wrong, Tom; let me finish. This brother and 
sister are having wonderful adventures.” 

“Jack and Jill,”” Annabelle guessed. 

‘No, it’s a book, not just a few verses. Oh, oh,’ she 
went on, as the fathers walked over to the book- 
case, ‘‘you must keep your seats while guessing. 
No fair reading over the titles in the bookcase! Well, 
this brother and sister visited the land of their an- 
cestors and the land of the future where the unborn 
children live. Their Cat and Dog went with them, 
as well as Bread and Fire and Water. They were 
searching for happiness, or in other words, the—”’ 

There was a moment’s silence, then Nan piped 
up with, “Oh, I know, Miss Ella. ‘You're hiding in 
‘The Bluebird.’ ” 

So Nan was “it” and hid in a very hard place, so 
very hard that she suggested that anybody who 
made a wrong guess would have to pay a forfeit. 
When they finished playing they could redeem these 
forfeits in the regular old-fashioned way. It was 
agreed, and Nan said with a very complacent little 
giggle, “I’m hiding.on the back of a kangaroo.” 

Well, all kinds of guesses were made and all sorts 
of forfeits given into the keeping of Aunt Ella. Even 
the two fathers didn’t know, although one guessed 
“Wild Animals I have Known” and another Kip- 
ling’s ‘Jungle Book.” Finally Nan had to tell them 
that she had been hiding in “The Adventures of a 
Brownie,’ for hadn’t one of the Brownie’s pranks 
been to change himself into a kangaroo? So she 
was “‘it’”’ again and hid on a bridge of monkeys. But 


[' WAS an expectant little group that gathered 


she wasn’t so fortunate this time, for Donald had 
just finished reading “The Story of Dr. Dolittle’’ 
and guessed it right away. 

Donald hid on top of a mountain underneath an 
old man’s beard. It took them several minutes, but 
Mr. Jones finally remembered that the only gentle- 
man he ever heard about with a beard long enough 
to cover a ten-year-old boy was Rip Van Winkle. 
Mr. Jones selected a desert island for his hiding place, 
a desert island with footprints on the sand. Joyce 
beat Harvey just a little in saying “‘Robinson Crusoe”’ 
first and hid in the circus tent with “Toby Tyler.” 
Nobody could guess that, so she hid again. This 
time she thought it would be a good joke to hide 
in an arithmetic, but Harvey guessed it right away, 
and hid in ‘“Tom Brown’s School Days.” 

After that Marjorie hid in a book of Aesop’s 
Fables, Tom in “Adventures of Don Quixote,’’ Anna- 
belle in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’ Nan in “Little 
Women,” Aunt Ella in “Heidi,” Mr. Wright in 
“Arabian Nights,’”’ and Marjorie again in Andersen’s 
“Fairy Tales.” In fact, the game was more fun 
—so the children said—than real, everyday hide- 
and-seek, because the places- to hide were so much 
more interesting. 

“Just think,” said Annabelle, her eyes shining, 
“when we play down in the yard we just hide behind 
the same pillars and the same trees, over and over 
again, while this way we can hide in castles and 
windmills and haunted houses and rabbit holes and 
desert islands and circus tents and—’’ She stopped 
for lack of breath. 

“Ready to try to regain your forfeits?” asked Aunt 
Ella. 

Now all the children had given real forfeits when they. 
made mistakes—jackknives and rings and neckties— 
and did all sorts of ridiculous stunts to get them back. 

But the fathers acted very strangely, for every 
time they were called on for a forfeit, they just pre- 
sented Aunt Ella with another nickel, and at the end 
they simply refused to do the stunts demanded of 
them in order to get them back. You couldn’t 
blame them, though, for they were asked to hop 
around the room on one foot and to stand on their 
heads and other things equally undignified. And 
you shouldn’t blame them, for afterwards there was 
a nickel apiece for all the children. 

“Well,” Aunt Ella said, ‘that will be enough to 
start it.” 

“Start what?’’ demanded the eight children. 

‘“‘A Book Crusade account,’’ explained Aunt Ella. 
“A great many children in this town are saving their 
nickels to buy new books.” 

“They haven’t anything on us,” boasted Donald. 
‘“‘We are, too.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


UNUSUAL INTEREST 


Beautifully made, and of 
lasting literary importance 


When you choose a new book for your child. buy real literature that will 
grow up with him, and book-making that will live long on his shelves. 


PINOCCHIO 


The famous adventures of Pinocchio, translated from the Italian of C. Collodi. 


Over 400 pages with pictures in color on every page, printed in Italy with a new English text, bound in America with 
special care. is astonishing wooden boy is popular with children all over the world. He now jumps into American 
bookshops in his very best Italian costume. (Ages 6-10). $5.00. 


THE VOYAGERS 


Being Legends and Histories of 
Atlantic Discovery 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


A new book to stand beside 
“The Children's Homer” and 
“The Island of the Mighty.” 
The epic of. the legendary 
search for a lost Atlantis, and 
the real crossing of the Atlan- 
tic, told by a master story- 
teller. One of the great books 
that makes history take on a 
new meaning. (Ages 10-14). 
$2.25. 


THE FORGE IN THE FOREST 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


A book of — fairy tales told at a forge, to a King whose mystery is solved in the last tale. Fire, water, earth, and 
air—they are helping to make the horse-shoes, and the stories are of of them. Striking color goes all through the book. 
A most beautiful gift for anyone who likes stories told as the real old story tellers told them. (Ages 8-12). $2.25. 


RAIN ON THE ROOF 
By CORNELIA MEIGS 


A mystery in a New England town of today, solved only through the love of old things—books, ships, houses—that 
came into the lives of those who worked in the old attic and loved to hear the rain on its roof. Such a book as this makes 
our own American inheritance more stirring to every boy and girl. (Ages 10-14). $1.75. 
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“The pleasant books, that silently among 











Our household treasures take familiar places.” 


Here are appealing books that boys and girls will 
long cherish as first among the 


SPLIT-EAR: A BATTLING 
COYOTE 


By Dr. Thomas Clark Hinkle 


Split-ear was only a coyote but his conduct was 
so gallant that he was justly famed throughout the 
countryside. This is a story with a happy ending. 


Iustrated by W. W. Clarke ............... $1.25 
OLD RUDDY AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By Lee Willenborg 


Here is a fine collection of animal stories, told 
by one who not only understands animals but also 
how to tell a story. Children will long remember 
the adventures recorded here. Illustrated by J. 
I OE. oa. ink ee Ss sire ceucte $1.25 


KING OF THE GRIZZLIES 
WILDWOOD TALES 


By A. G. Richardson 


In this varied and unusual collection of animal 
stories, there is a semi-personification employed 
which makes it possible to share continually the 
viewpoint of the animal. Illustrated by W. J. 
WURDE ooo 5ik:s:0 oho WE F5n wR $1.25 


RAND MSNALLY books are edited in scholarly 
manner, illustrated by well-known artists and 
printed with the best craftsmanship known in 
book-making. ‘These books are for sale in all 
bookshops. If unable to obtain them locally, send 
the amount plus 7 cents postage. 


treasures of childhood. 


SUNNY CREST FARMYARD 
By Fannie R. Buchanan 


In this special farmyard lived many interesting 
animals so independent in their behavior that old 
Rover was kept very busy maintaining order. Their 
adventures make fascinating reading. Illustrated 
BY CARGO TOONS... ooo os ccaseicoes Meas $1.00 


SISTER SALLY 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


This story of dear little adopted Sally is one 
which all boys and girls will enjoy for it is filled 
with the wholesome, normal activities of whole- 
some, normal children. Illustrated effectively by 
Dorothy Lake Gregory ................. .. .$1.00 


JIMSEY 


By Jasmine Stone Van Dresser 


This is a lively little story with a fine, whole- 
some appeal, for Jimsey’s unselfishness cannot fail 
to impress the young reader, even when he is most 
diverted by her adventures. Illustrated by Doroth 
EAS OINEY 6 6 65 EARLS ERE $1.00 
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a RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 

f Dept. X-33, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 

Gentlemen: Please send me your catalog, Books for Boys and Girls and Guide for 


Selection. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 


Formerly Children's Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


A day that’s filled with pleasant things 
Hastens by as if on wings. 

It seems you scarce have gotten up 
Before it’s time again to sup, 

And say your prayers, and go to bed, 
And dream of happiness ahead. 


From “‘A Paris Pair,” Beatrice B. Brown 


OU and I, who enjoy a good book when we 

find it, are happy to have Mr. Charles 

Finger’s Tales from Silver Lands receive the 
Newbery medal for the best children’s book of 
the year. We are sure that all three fathers who 
have won Newbery medals—Hendrik Van Loon 
for his Story of Mankind, Hugh Lofting for Doctor 
Dolittle, and now Charles Finger—could not write 
such stories or draw such delightful pictures if 
they were not young in heart and memory them- 
selves and if they did not have their own boys 
and girls for critics. 

Of all the stories in Tales from Silver Lands, 
Julia and Helen Finger like ‘‘The Tale That Cost 
a Dollar” better than any other, while their 
brothers are in favor of the tale of the Noseless 
People called ‘‘The Bad Wishers.’”’ I wonder 
if you will agree with Canassa, the plainsman, who 
said, ‘‘Wishes are no good and he who wishes 
risks. For why? Whenever you wish, you leave 
out something that should not be left out, and so 
things go wrong.’”’ To prove the truth of what 
he said, Canassa told the story of ‘‘The Bad 
Wishers.’’ ‘Two stories from the book, which are 
among my favorites and which you will read more 
than once are called ‘‘A Tale of Three Tails” 
and ‘‘The Magic Dog.” One adventure is that 
of two brave brothers who were given hopeless 
tasks to perform and were downhearted indeed 
until a wise old lizard helped them out. He sug- 
gested that they mark about the handles of their 
tools rings of black, white, red and green, and 
before they started to work that they sing: 


‘“‘T must do what I can 
Is the thought of a man.” 


The other tale which I enjoyed so much was about 
a kingdom and its rulers, a land where there was 
no jealousy, nor was there envy, and each had it 
in his mind to strive for that which seemed best, 
caring nothing for self advancement. You will 
like the daughter of the king who had suitors from 
far and wide, who was gracious to all who sought 
her hand but whose heart was not touched until 
a man in rags came into the kingdom one day and 
stood before the king. The moment the princess 
looked at- the stranger she cast down her eyes, 
saying that he had the face of the man she had 
seen in a dream. How truth was for.a time 
poisoned in that kingdom, how the good finally 
triumphed over the evil, and how Maconahola 
outwitted the creature from the Land of Shaking 
Mud are all part of the tale of ‘‘The Magic Dog.” 

The advice of a wise old hermit in one of the 
stories in Tales from Silver Lands is good advice 
to parents or to boys and girls who are carefully 
choosing books for their own library. Said the 
hermit, ‘‘If it should come to pass that you are 
offered the choice of things, see to it that you 
choose the simplest.’’ If I had my choice of 
things and a given amount to spend I should 
‘shop’ for the books I wanted. I should go 
first to a public library where a children’s librarian 
could show me various editions of standard books 
and could tell me about illustrators and what to 
look for in general book make-up. It would 
make my final selection of books more satisfying, 
I think, to know that certain illustrators—artists 
like E. Boyd Smith, Randolph Caldecott, Kate 
Greenaway, Leslie Brooke, Jessie Willcox Smith, 
Hope Dunlap, H. W. LeMair, Charles B. Falls, 
Boutet de Monvel, F.. D. Bedford—have made 
pictures which have an especial appeal for very 
small children. In choosing editions of fairy 

(Continued on page 694) 










ADIES and the occa- 
LC sional gentleman who 
converse on literature 
say many curious and many sad things, but surely 
the saddest, and possibly the most frequent remark 
they make is that they do not enjoy or cannot read 
poetry. Yet poetry cannot be either difficult or dull 
by nature, or children would not like it, and children 
do; nor can it be childish in the bad sense of the 
word or we would not still—in our histories of 
literature—be honoring Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Tennyson and Browning. 

The truth is that there is a realm of human life 
where the normal child and the genius are equally 
at home, although, of course the genius can explore 
it more thoroughly than the child, while the average 
adult person of today has lost his way to it, and lost 
it, as Wordsworth saw, because: 




































The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


It is not only that older people are so busy 
exploiting Nature and their fellows for a living that 
they have no time for poetry but it is largely because 
people who were educated in nineteenth and early 
twentieth century schools had poetry used as a 
material for grammatical education instead of 
presented as a source of delight. Probably all of 
us who have reached mature years can remember 
the days when we were made to “paraphrase” 
Shakespeare—turn his good verse into our own 
halting prose. No wonder the adult of to-day can 
seldom read poetry with enjoyment. 

But we may at least protect our children from a 
similar fate. Let us get rid of the idea that poetry 
is something ‘“‘educational’’ and of the idea that it 
has to do with “sentimental” aspects of life, and 
let us remember the bedrock facts of poetry. They 
are about as follows: 

Poetry as such has nothing to do with education 
or with “high brow” points of view. Some of the 
world’s best poetry has been written by very simple- 
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minded people—even by peo- 
ple who were thought to be 
insane, as was William Blake. 

Poetry is written by the poet for his own pleasure 
and the pleasure of his fellows. In the days when 
the best English poetry was written nobody ever 
thought of putting it into school text books to be 
“learned by heart.” It was written to delight. 
People who did delight in it often found that they 
had almost unwittingly committed it to memory. 
But to make a child, as a task, commit even the 
best poetry to memory is almost a sin. It is ona 
par with making religion compulsory—and thereby 
defeating religion. 

And poetry is profoundly natural: it is-based on 
our instinct to express ourselves rhythmically when 
we feel deeply moved. 

Now so far from having to teach children poetry 
we will find if we simply observe our children that 
they are naturally poets in their early years. Their 
imaginations develop before their more logical 
faculties. Their instinct for rhythm develops at a 
very early age. Many young children, and without 
parental pressure or suggestion, compose poetry 
that has a freshness and spontaneity that puts to 
shame the conscious efforts of older people who try 
to write poetry and achieve minor and reminiscent 
verse. Therefore the job of the parent or teacher 
is not to impose poetry on the child but to guard 
the child’s own powers of poetic expression and 
appreciation, to see that he is not made ashamed 
of them or self-conscious in regard to them, and to 
feed his appetite for poetry with the best. 

The child has a natural sense of rhythm, and this 
sense should be cultivated by letting him read the 
best poetry—but not, of course, the most complex— 
and letting him read it in hisown way. In complex 
verse we find that the actual rhythm of the verse is 
a compromise between a metrical beat and the 
natural.cadences of English speech. The child is 
‘sO’ coristious of the'metrical beat that he emphasizes 
it at the expense of the grammatical accentuation. 
He should be allowed to do this as long as it pleases 
him, even if it does sound odd to his sophisticated 
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elders. Ruskin tells us in ‘“Praeterita’’ how his 
parents labored with him over the lines: 

Shall any following spring revive 

The ashes of the urn 
Ruskin accented the “‘of’”’ and his parents objected. 
They could mentally recognize the metrical beat 
on “of” while suppressing it in speech; their child 
could not yet do that; he could only seize upon the 
basic rhythm of the poem by actually accenting the 
word: and he was therefore quite right to do so, 
for he was enjoying the poetry in his own way. 
And it was meant for enjoyment; not for an exercise 
in correct speaking of English. 

Life is apt to bore us older people because so 
much of it, we say, is prosaic, meaning by that, 
unexciting. But the simpler poets—for instance, 
Blake in his “lyrics (for his Prophetic Books are 
something else again)—have made the most beauti- 
ful poetry out of the most common and prosaic 
things in life. A child can enjoy these poems and 
they will have this effect: that when he is old he 
will have learned once and for all that there are no 
common and prosaic things, that even the simplest 
thing, seen with imagination, is transfused with an 
unearthly light—by which I do not mean a super- 
natural light but an unprosaic light. And so we 
find that children do enjoy and will spontaneously 
commit to memory Blake’s 

‘Little Lamb, who made thee?”’ 

or the beautiful ‘‘Night”’ beginning: 

“The sun descending in the west 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon like a flower, 
In heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night.” 

And while the “previous question’’—the intel- 

lectual mystery—of such a poem as: 

Tiger! tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 
will possibly transcend their range of thought—for 
after all that is not a song of innocence but one of 
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experience—they will thrill to the romance and 
mystery and awesomeness of it. 

But there is one danger to be guarded against 
here. Blake was a genius, and when he is child- 
like he is expressing the eternal child who will 
always gaze in wonder at an infinite universe. 
When uninspired versifiers try to imitate Blake they 
often become not childlike but childish—and the 
child can always see through that. Indeed, few 
poets are successful when they deliberately write 
for children. Some critics have even questioned 
the complete success of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
““A Child’s Garden of Verses’”—though perhaps 
that is being unduly severe. Since Stevenson, I 
think the most successful writer of children’s verses 
is Walter de la Mare. His “Peacock Pie’’ should 
be in the possession of every young child, and when 
the child is a little older his great anthology ‘‘Come 
Hither” should be added. And T. Sturge Moore’s 
“The Little School” is another remarkably success- 
ful book of child poems. Its great value lies in the 
manner in which it takes the prosaic experiences of 
life and makes beautiful poetry—beautiful both in 
sound and in thought—out of them. Here are a 
few typical beginnings—each dealing with an 
experience or a fact that at first sight is very prosaic: 


“How nice it is to eat” 
“Sing gladly when you wash... .. .” 
“Sing, for with hands, 
One thumb, and four fingers a-piece 
They built the temples of Egypt and Greece... .” 


but that in each instance leads up to some very 
beautiful implications, the poem about eating, for 
instance, going from the simple fact of eating, 
through neatness of the settings, the beauty of 
flowers on the table to that almost eucharistic note 


of family love and communion through conversation 


and mutual sympathy that civilized man has evolved 
from what was once naught but a crude natural 
necessity. 

Regarded in this simple way poetry for children 
is seen to be a natural and delightful initiation into 
all the spiritual values, the emotional overtones 
which each race has wrung out of the crude facts 
of everyday life. It is therefore not an alien some- 
thing that has to be drilled into him, but the child’s 
right and his heritage and his delight. 













































































































































































































































OUR BOOK FRIENDS 


(Continued from page 691) 


tales I should have my wits about me, for the 
editor or translator of a collection has much to 
do with the book’s literary value. Very beautiful 
editions of Andersen, Grimm, and the Arabian 
Nights have been illustrated by Heath Robinson, 
Kay Nielsen, Arthur Rackham, Edmund Dulac, 
Maxfield Parrish; and there are other excellent 
editions. Walter Crane, Louis Rhead, Dugald S. 
Walker, Willy Pogany, Maurice Day, Dorothy 
P. Lathrop are a few of the names which stand 
out in this group of fairy tales and fairy poetry. 

Then there are the standard books which do 
not belong to the nursery, to children alone, to 
just grown-ups, but to the whole family. In 
these favorites it seems that everyone connected 
with the making of the book has been pledged to 
do his best. There is delightful richness of color, 
type which is a blessing, and, best of all, a sense 
of what is worth while in the field of juvenile 
literature. It is great fun to renew our acquaint- 
ance with volumes which we have known for a 
long time but which come to us now in editions 
which are fascinating from cover tocover. Among 
the newer groups of such books are those in the 
publishers’ series called The Little Library (Macmil- 
lan), The Children’s Classics (Macmillan), The 
Riverside Bookshelf (Houghton Mifflin) and The 
Beacon Hill Bookshelf (Little Brown & Company). 
The Little Library contains the first. books for 
children from four years old on. They are not 
all alike but are bound in bright colors, well illus- 
trated, and are inexpensive. Montrose Moses 
says of The Little Library, ‘‘One would not like 
such small books ever to grow up; they areas 
appealing as is a four-year-older to look at; they 
are riches in small packages.’’ Other groups to 
which new titles are being added each year and 
which are very well worth one’s attention are 
Scribner’s Illustrated Classics for Younger Readers 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), The Fairmount Classics 
(George W. Jacobs), Rhead’s Illustrated Juveniles 
(Harper & Brothers) and The Windermere Series 
(Rand McNally & Company). 

You will have, perhaps, more happy compan- 
ionship in your books if they are not all alike. 
You can easily examine individual titles and choose 
those which appeal most to you. It is not at all 
necessary to buy in sets or series and with the 
royal array available your purchases may have 
literary value, decorative appeal, and that dis- 
tinction which your own personal selection will 
give to your collection. 
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Among the reissues of children’s books which 
are worth anyone’s time to examine are Peep in 
the World by F. E. Crichton; Tales of Passed 
Times by Charles Perrault; The Adventures of 
Pinocchio, by Collodi, illustrated in color by 
Attilo Mussino; The Oregon Trail, illustrated by 
N. C. Wyeth; A Prairie Rose, by Bertha E. Bush, 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz; A Treasury of Verse 
for Little Children, edited by M. G. Edgar, and 
a new edition of When We Were Very Young. 
Remember that there are many editions of your 
favorite, whether it be Robinson Crusoe, Mother 
Goose, Hans Brinker, Jim Davis, Treasure Island, 
or Louisa M. Alcott’s books and that you will do 
well ‘‘to shop” before you buy. 

The accumulation of a real library for children 
means more than purchasing books. A library 
which a child loves has in it associations and 
wealth which we cannot measure. Book-buying 
should not be a lottery and the gift for the Christ- 
mas tree or for a birthday should not represent 
“‘a grown-up’s after-thought.”’ 


WHEN YOU LOOK FOR BOOKS 


Adventures of Pinocchio- - - - - - = = = 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Dame Wiggins of Lee - - - = Illustrated by Roy Meidrum 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


David Copperfield’s Library - - - - - - J. Brett Langstaff 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 


Golden Goose Book - - - - IJilustrated by L. Leslie Brooke: 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 


C. Collodi 


Golden Porch - - - = = = = Winifred M. L. Hutchinson 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Leif and Thorkel - - - - - - - = = Genevra Snedden 
WORLD BOOK CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Little Lame Prince - - - - - Dinah Maria Mulock-Craik 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Little Princess Nina - - - - - - = = L. A. Charskaya 
HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Mother Goose - - - - - - - - Illustrated by C. B. Falls 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Oregon Trail - - - - - - = = = = Francis Parkman 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, BOSTON 
Paris Pair - - - - - - ---+- - Beatrice B. Brown 
E. P. DUTTON, NEW YORK 
Peep-in-the-World - - - - - - - = = F. E. Crichton 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
Pied Piper of Hamelin - - - - - = - Robert Browning 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Prairie Rose - - - - - - = - = = = Bertha E. Bush 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Rose Fyleman Fairy Book 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Tales from Silver Lands- - - - - - = = Charles Finger 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Story of Doctor Dolittle - - - - - - = = Hugh Lofting 
FREDERICK A. STOKES, NEW YORK 
Story of Mankind - - - - - - - Hendrik W. Van Loon 
BONI & LIVERIGHT, NEW YORK 
Tales of oe Times - - - - - = = 
. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Treasury of os for Little Children - - Ed. by M. G. Edgar 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, NEW YORK 
Very Little Child’s Book of Stories 
Compiled by Ada and Eleanor Skinner 
DUFFIELD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
When We Were Very Young A. A. Milne 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Jack, being nimble 
as he runs to his 
candlestick in 
MorTHer Goose. 


Little Jumping Joan, also in 
a hurry to reach her friends 
in Motner Gooss, 


Good Pictures 


always find good books— 
—and here you will find both 


CHI-WEE. By Grace Moon 


The Adventures of a Little Indian Girl. 
With many-.drawings by Carl Moon. 


The strange story of little Chi- Wee, who lives with 
her mother in one of the great stone pueblos high on 
a mesa top overlooking the desert. 

7 to 10 years. ° 


A BC BOOK. By C. B. Falls 


A beautiful and fascinating book, gay with color. 

~— — love to _—_ the outlines of the letters 
t t le 

on the striking animal drawings $2.00 


2to 5 years. 
MOTHER GOOSE. By C.B. Falls 


More of Mr. Falls’ beautiful work. Thereisa picture, 
and color, on every page. The print is large and read- 

able. There is a full collection of rhymes in this, the 
most distinguished American Mother $2. 00 


Goose. 
THE CRICKET OF CARADOR. 
By Joseph Alger & Ogden Nash 


Cricket with his kindness and conceit; Mr. Gug, 
noisy, ridiculous and big-hearted; the Old Salt, on 
weather- beaten mariner who gained all his seafaring 
experience on an elevator, are just a few of the queer 
people Lucy meets when she walks over $1 75 
the Edge into Carador. 7 and on. ° 


THAT’S THAT. 
By Beth A. Retner 


A book of whimsical, magical tales. The pictures are 
like the stories, and the stories are like the pictures, 
so each tells about the others. There are Wise Peter 
Foolish, Mister Tock Tick, Tooty-Tooty $1 50 
the Herb Doctor, and many others. 7 and on. 


POPPY SEED CAKES. 
By Margery Clark 


Auntie Katushka in her bright shaw!, Andrewshek 
and Erminka, not to speak of poppy seed cakes, goat, 
goose, swan, chickens, dog, cat and red-topped 
boots, make pleasant nursery $2 00 
companions. 4to7 years. ° 


TALES FROM SILVER LANDS. 
By Charles J. Finger 
Illustrated by Paul Honore. 


This fascinating book of South American folk-lore 
has been awarded the Newbery Medalas the $2 50 
best children’s book of the year. 10 and on. 


CRICKET: A Little Girl of the Old West 
By Forrestine C. Hooker 


Cricket's father was a lieutenant inthe Tenth Cavalry 
at Fort Sill fifty years ago. Everyone loved her; even 
the Indians, when they hated the other white people, 

had a soft spot in their hearts for $1 5 
Cricket. 8 to 13 years. . 


CLOWN TOWN. 
By Dixie Willson 


This book tells how the Circus began. It is full of 
color, with tents and animals and people $ 
to cut out and set up. 5 to 8 years. 


Have you read THE JUNGLE 
BOOKS or JUST-SO-STORIES 
lately? 

Better make friends again with Mowé#li 


and Rikki-tikki-tavi and the Elephant’s 
child! 


—but the Old Woman will 
get there first, because she 
is riding on her broom. 


This is Chi-Wee, 
running to get back 
into the book in 
time for supper. 


And here is the Clown Town Band. 
They are playing merry music be- 
cause they know the way home. 


\, This is the Old Lady 
who had a Pain. When 
she got to THat’s THaT 
it went away. 


Tooty Tooty, the Herb 
Doctor, wondering how 
long it will take him to 
reach Tuat’s Tuar. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y. 
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Of course ou want an 
electric bration for Christmas: 


Buk be sure 
with all the 


Peas are many new, exclusive 
features in the 1925 Ives Electric 
Trains that will bring you hours and 
days and weeks of wonderful fun. Prob- 
ably the biggest one of all is the electric 
reversing locomotive that made such a 
big hit last year. 


This year the noted Westinghouse en- 
gineers and skilled Ives workmen have so 
perfected the control switch that now you 
need not even move the lever. You set 
this control switch for the speed you want. 
Then just a pressure of your finger on the 
button—the engine stops! Another touch— 
it backs! 


Exactly like the modern equipment 
s of famous railroads 


It’s a great sensation to see your locomo- 
tive reverse itself electrically at any position 
on the track without touching it by hand. 
Remember, boys, no other trains but Ives 
have electric reversing locomotives with 
the automatic-push button control. It isn’t 
a crude mechanical device on the locomotive 
or track, but a real electric automatic control 
operated from the switch. And this year you 
can have an Ives Electric Reversing Loco- 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. A2, 198 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


you 
1925°improvements 


et a real one 


motive (Series R) on either 0-gauge or 214- 
gauge track. 

Ives Trains are exactly like the modern 
equipment of famous railroads. Cars are 
electrically lighted and attractively finished 
in every detail. Every locomotive has worlds 
of power and a strong chassis so it can pull 
long trains at express speed. The small 
motors in the lower-priced locomotives are 
as carefully made as the big ones and are as 
powerful in proportion to their size. 

There is an almost endless variety of pas- 
senger and freight cars, electric target signals 
and semaphore signals with electrically- 
operated arms, bridges, tunnels, stations, and 
the efficient Ives Transformers. Prices range 
from the $1.50 mechanical train to the big 
complete $50 electric outfit. 


32-page Book in colors tells all about 
the new features 


Send for the 32-page book of Ives Trains 
and Accessories. It contains illustrations 
in colors of the full line and tells all about 
the new 1925 features exclu- 
sive with Ives. Mail the cou- 
pon today with 10 cents. Toy, 
department, electrical, hard- 
ware and sporting goods 
stores sell Ives Trains. 


you 
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sh Button Control~stops and reverses_ 
the finger >} 


Speed me on my wa 
to Brid cae F am 


bring 
e IVES Book 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. Az, 198 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please mail me your 32-page railroad book, illustrated in colors, show- 


ing the complete 1925 line of Ives Trains, Locomotives, Signals and 


Accessories. 


I enclose 10 cents (U. S. stamps or coin). 
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‘C.L.SEWING CIRCLE ¢ 


Peng TT Feat PTT get 


Conducted by ALICE COLBY JUDSON 


YOU ARE INVITED TO A CHILD LIFE 


AUTUMN PARTY 


IN THE SEWING ROOM 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON—COVER MAKING 


OESN’T it sound lovely?” exclaimed Vir- 
D ginia. “I just love tosew! And remember, 
Jane, what fun we had at the porch party 
and how well all our pillows turned 
out! I’m so glad to sew something 
else.” 

““So am I,” agreed Jane, and 
then she looked at the invita- 
tion with a worried frown. 

“But how can we, Virginia? 
We haven’t any sewing room 
at our house, and I 

don’t know anything 

to cover.” 

For a minute Vir- 
ginia stared at her 
little friend and 
neighbor. Those did 
seem serious objec- 
tions, especially as 
she realized that 
there wasn’t any 
sewing room at her 
house and that she 
hadn’t an idea what 
she would cover. She 
studied the invitation 
carefully. Then she 
said happily, ‘‘I 
think any room where you sew is a sewing room— 
for that day, it is. Let’s have the party up in my 
room by the bay windows. You know, that corner 
is almost big enough to be a room by itself.” 

“That will be jolly, Ginny,” said Jane, in relief. 
“‘And there’ll be room for Catherine and Frances 
and Betty. Won't it be fun? . But Ginny, what 

shall we cover?” 

'  “T suppose we might cover some more pillows,” 
said Virginia doubtfully. “‘That’s covering some- 
thing.” 

“But I don’t think that’s the kind of covering 
the Child Life Sewing Circle is intended to do,” 
objected Jane. ‘If it were, it would have said more 
pillows. I'll tell you what we’ll do, Virginia. Let’s 


look all over the house—your house, too, and see 
what has covers on it. Don’t you know how much 
we found out about pillows when we started hunt- 
ing? Let’s begin here on the sun porch and hunt 
in every single room. Then we can see what we 
could do and what we’d like best to make.” 

You would be surprised (that is, you would be 
till you start doing it yourself) at the number of 

covers those girls found 

in one house! In the 

sun room there was a 

cretonne cover on the 

small table; a magazine 

cover for her father’s 

favorite magazine—he 

always kept it around 

so long Mother had 

taken to covering it so 

it would keep neater; 

in the living room 

was a table cover 

of another kind 

of material. The 

buffet in the din- 

ing room had a 

cover of hem- 

stitched linen and 

the clock shelf in 

the kitchen was 

covered with white 

oilcloth. Upstairs, 

every dresser had 

itsown cover, some 

of linen, some of 

gingham, some of 

lace; inside the 

drawers where the linen is kept (such a place to 

hunt for covers!) were cheesecloth covers to keep 

the dust out of the drawers; and the shelf in the 

bathroom had a cover of oilcloth very much like 
the one in the kitchen. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Virginia, as she counted 
them all on her fingers, “would you ever have sup- 
posed there could be so many kinds of covers? You 
won’t have to count pillow covers at all, Jane. This 
party is going to be different, very different from 
the pillow porch party. What are you going to 
make, now?” 

“I think I’d better talk with mother before I 
decide that,”’ said Jane, “but let’s run over and 
ask the other girls to come.” 


(Continued on page 718) 
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Their future health is at stake 


unless they gain 


during the Growi eae 
are ar ilen IE in 


the evils of undernourishment ? 


How long ago did you last weigh 
your children? Are they normal for 
their height and age? Do they gain 
at the rate they should? 

Unless you pay regular, strict at- 
tention to your children’s weight, 
you are neglecting an important 
health matter. For weight is the 
surest index of health. 

Too many mothers—if their chil- 
dren are slightly underweight, 
*“peaked,”’ listless—imagine it is a 
phase all children must go through, 
and excuse it on the plea, ‘‘they’re 
just growing.” 


Underweight 
a Danger Signal 


The fact that they are growing is 
the very reason why it is so impor- 
tant to keep their weight and health 
normal. For during the formative 
“Growing Age’’ underweight is 
apt to be the first warning sign of 
malnutrition. 

All growing children are especi- 
ally susceptible to this condition of 
undernourishment, with its life 
long damaging effects. Malnutri- 
tion is alarmingly prevalent today 
—afflicting one child out of every 
three!—in country and city, among 
rich and poor alike. 

Doctors agree that malnutrition 
is due to (1) physical defects; (2) 
lack of home control; (3) faulty 
health habits; (4) wrong dizt. 


What Every Mother 
Should Do 


The only way to overcome or pre- 
vent malnutrition is tocorrect these 
causes. The Nutrition Department 
of the Borden Company, after years 
of experimenting, has worked out 
a program for mothers—simple, 
practical, complete—which has al- 


ready accomplished wonders in 
building up children. 

It consists of (1) thorough physi- 
cal examination by a doctor; (2) 
regular weekly weighing; (3) good 
health habits (plenty of sleep, fresh 
air, regular bowel movements, fre- 
quent baths, etc.); (4) a well-bal- 
anced diet of vegetables, fruit, cere- 
als, milk, a little meat, few sweets, 
and—in addition—a regular daily 
feeding of Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. 


EAGLE BRAND 
—a health and weight builder 


This well-known health food— 
taken regularly—has proved re- 
markably effective in improving 
children’s health, weight and gen- 
eral appearance. 

Eagle Brand is pure country milk 
—a perfect food in itself—com- 
bined with sugar in a way that 
makes it more easily digested. It 
satisfies all three requirements of a 
child’s food—supplies energy, re- 
places waste tissue, provides ma- 
terial for growth. 

Start today to feed your children 
Eagle Brand regularly. At the same 
time 

Write for 
the 3 Little Books 


This famous set of books on child 
health is being used today by more 
than 100,000 mothers as a practical 
guide in bringing up their children. 
Ir. contains complete information 
about malnutrition and its treat- 
ment—general health rules—valu- 
able height and weight charts— 
interesting menus and recipes—ad- 
vice on adolescent problems, etc. 
Mail the coupon today for your 
free set. The Borden Company, 
595. Borden Building, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Tables prepared by Bird T. Baldwin, Ph. D., and Thomas D. Wood, M. D. 


Find out—by checking against this chart—whether YOUR child is up to 
normal weight. If not, begin Eagle Brand feedings at once. 


Eagle Brand has helped save 
1,000,000 lives in the Near East. 
YOU can help, too, by observing 
Golden Ruie Sunday, December 6. 


How to serve EAGLE BRAND 


Give a daily feeding between meals— 
preferably as @ drink—2 tablespoon- 
fuls diluted with 44 cup cold water. Or 
as a spread on bread or crackers (in 
which case have the child drink more 
water). Poured over cereal or fruit. 
Made up inte custards, egg nogs and 
other simple dishes. 


Do this regularly every day 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
$95 Borden Building 350 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me my free set of 3 Little Books. 
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W=: is it that as soon By CLARA INGRAM JUDSON about the Thanksgiving dinner 











as November turns up Autos Boke bane Wiuhoot Mathers nal that are not really cooking. 
on the calendar, we “Jean and Jerry, Detectors,” etc. For instance, cleaning silver 
begin to sniff good things and sorting linen and stocking 
and to think about eating? ; up the pantry cupboard. Sup- 


Thanksgiving, to be sure! 
It’s because many years 
ago, when the Pilgrim fa- 
thers (and mothers and 
children, too) had such a 
very hard time raising their 
food—so different from 
the way we run over to 
the grocery and buy 

good things to eat— (. 6 
they set a day apart YR 
to thank God for 
good crops, for rain 
and sunshine that 
make harvest pos- 
sible. And ever since then, their children 

and their children’s children, clear on down to you 
and me, observe this same November day at the 
end of the harvest season. We make it a day of 
feasting just as they did and we gather our families 
together and have a big dinner and lots of visiting 
and fun. And for cooks it’s one of the very most 
important days of the whole year. 

No doubt your mother is already thinking about 
who is to be invited and what good things there will 
be to eat. Don’t you always feel sort of sorry for 
the people who are invited out for Thanksgiving of something that would be fun for you to 
dinner? It’s so very much make for the dinner and yet wouldn’t be in 
more fun to eat at home. the way of other preparations. And we have 
In the first place, you have decided on stuffed dates. You can make 
the fun of getting ready them on the pastry shelf in the pantry or on 
and in the second place, the dining-room table (if you spread 
the pleasure of eating up down a paper so you don’t get sugar on 
the good things left over the floor) or at the little table in the 
from the party—don’t you corner of the kitchen. They look so 
love that? dressy and pretty on the table and they 











pose you ask Mother if you can’t help with these 
duties. A good cook needs to be an all-around per- 
son and if Mother sees you really mean business, 
she will love to have your help in these 
“assistant cook” duties. Youll find it a lot of 

fun, too, because such things are so interesting. 
With stuffing the turkey, cooking the 
vegetables, making pies and puddings, your 
kitchen is going to be a pretty busy 
place and we’ve tried hard to think 














We do. taste so very good as you and the guests 
There are nibble at them when dinner is about 
many things 


finished. Another thing—it will be fine 

for you to know how to make Stuffed Dates 

before Christmas. Nothing is better for the 

Christmas candy box, at home or to send away, 
than a layer of fine stuffed dates. 

For this, you will want two pounds of dates, 

one cupful of nut meats and a cupful of 


(Continued on page 712) 





POLICE DOGS 





Best watch dogs, 
most intelligent, 
kind disposition 
toward their friends. 

Pups 


for sale, 
from all registered 
dogs, sired by a 
nephew of Strong- 

heart and from exceptional females. 

Reasonable. Write for pictures and 

prices 

CULPAUGH KENNELS 
Saxman, Kansas 





POLICE PUPPIES 


Real beauties from wonderfully trained im- 
ported parents. Intelligent, fearless, the ideal 
child’s protector and pal. Don't buy until 
you've received my offers and guarantee. 


H. N. HANCHETT 
912 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 





boots 
























What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don’t have to be told, 
for those two collie 
puppies answer the 
question. They came 
from 


SUNNYBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Why don't you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. R. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad to 
receive a letter from you. 





cats. 


*‘Choose your child’s dog friend as 
carefully as you would his human friends. | 
Give him the beauty and devotion of a white | 
collie. An exceptional litter of puppies now 
ready for delivery, $25.00 to $50.00. Write | 
for photos. 


LEARMONT KENNELS 
R. 1, Valley Park, Mo. 


Age 10 years 








| PEKINGESE 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is bigandtrue. 

My mistress says now I'm quite big 
enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


Age 111% years 


CHILD LIFE 


CHILD LIFE 
Dog Stories 


TOOTS 


ERE once was a doggie 


called Toots 
Who just loved to chew up 


He found out it was wrong 
And before very long 


He stopped, this little doggie 
called Toots. 


HARRIET FRANKLIN 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


ROVER BOY 


HAVE the cutest puppy dog 
His name is Rover Boy 
He loves to chase the kitty 


For that’s his greatest joy. 


IDA KIRKWOOD 


Write at once for descriptions and | 
pictures from the largest and best 
appointed kennels in the World. | 
$25 up | 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER |] | 
Telephone 418 


Great Neck, Long Island, 
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‘Strong Heart’’ Police Dogs 


“Character plus Appearance." 


You can pay more but you can't 
get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 





TOY POMERANIANS 


We supply high class Toy Pom pups at 
$35 to $50 each. Remit $5 and we will 
reserve one for you. Prize winning 
ancestry. 

FISHER BROS., 
241 Rusk Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
























Playmates for Children 





COLLIES 


Ideal companions for 
children of all ages. 
Intelligent, healthy 
puppies. 




















CHOWS 


Soft, cuddly little balls of fur 
are these affectionate little 
chows. They are waiting to 
play with some little boy or 
girl. 













POLICE PUPPIES 


Dogs boarded —Steam heated and outside 
kennels. Kennels covering 29 acres. Ex- 
hibition grounds located on Waukegan Road 
No. 42A. Four miles west of Wilmette. 14 
miles north of Garden of Allah. 


FISHER KENNELS 
Glen View, ltl. Phones Glen View 126 and 71 














The Children’s Pet 


Snow-white Esquimo Pup- 

ies just like the one shown 

ere make ideal pets for boys 
and girls. 

FRED Col pestoutorsehout 
our unusual breed of dogs. 


BROCKWAY’S KENNELS 
Baldwin, Kansas 





Laurel, Miss. 














OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS 


are a special strain of pedigreed dogs highly develope 
for the all-round purposes of house-guards, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates. men’s pals; hunters 
and retrievers of all wild game; also stock drivers of 

and sheep. Exclusively bred and sold by the 
world's largest dog kennels whose complete illustrated 
—— will be mailed to your address for ten cents 
postage. 


OORANG KENNELS, Box 28, La Rue, Ohio 














|F YOU should like to have a friendly dog we 

will be glad to answer any questions about 
them. We will tell you what dogs make the 
best companions, about how much they cost, 
and, if you like, we will recommend the best 


536 South Clark Street 


The CHILD LIFE Dog Department 


Just Write to 


CHILD LIFE, DOG DEPARTMENT 










kennels near your home for your convenience. 

The Dog Department of CHILD LIFE has 
helped many of its little readers in the selection 
of these lovable pets and is able to give you 
good, reliable advice about them. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE SCOOTER 


ARNOLD LORNE HICKS 


O MAKE this scooter you will need three 
sticks, each one inch square, and two 
wheels. If you do not happen to have any 
wheels, take a round piece of wood (A) about 
five inches in diameter and saw off two pieces 
about one inch thick; then drill a hole in the 
center. 
Take two pieces of wood 1 inch square and 
2 feet (B) long and one piece 13 inches long and 
1 inch square (C). Nail these together with 
the short piece in the center, allowing a space 
of 7 inches (D) at one end and 4 inches at the 
other (E). 
Then drill hole through both pieces of wood 
1 inch from end at (E) and 4 inches from end 
at (D). Place the wheels in the opening and 
use an iron bar for the axle for the wheels. 
Then at (F) nail upright another piece of wood, 
1 inch square for the handle. Attach two 
more pieces of wood to the side to hold the 
handle firm. 
Now hop on and away you'll go! 
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THE FIRE ENGINE 


ARNOLD LORNE HICKS 


O MAKE a fire engine you will need two cartons from the 
pantry shelf, a spool, a bottle, two sticks and some glue. 
Take an ordinary cereal carton (A), cut hole in side (B), shove 
neck of bottle up through the hole from open end of carton and 
stand up straight in carton. 

Glue on two pieces of wood (D) crosswise on bottom of carton, 
letting them protrude beyond carton about % inch. Cut off 
ends of rolled oats or salt carton (E) for wheels. Cut out four 
heavy pieces of cardboard to fit the wheels and glue them in to 
make the wheels stiffer. Put tack or small nail through center 
into ends of wood blocks. Glue spool (F) upright on top for 
smokestack. Cover open end of carton with paper, letting it 
cover both sides and front. Attach a string in the holes in 
front of the carton and your fire engine is finished. 
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THE KING OF 
BOOKLAND 


(Continued from page 665) 





| Boy (who has been gathering an 
| armful of books from the shelves): 
_ Come on, Sis. We'll play that 
| this chair is my fort and the table 
| yours. Then we can use these 
_ books for missiles and throw them 
| at each other. 
| ALICE IN WONDERLAND (horvi- 
| fied): Throw them at each other? 
PETER PAN (heartbroken): Oh, 
Wendy, I never knew that children 
treated their books that way. 
DON QUIXOTE (Indignanily): 
| Stop! They shall not be allowed 
| 


to treat their books that way. 


[He grabs each of them by an arm and they 
set up a howl. The book people cry 
“Bravo, DON QUIXOTE.”” PETER PAN ts 
crying. QUEEN TITANIA says, “‘Captain 

ook, I think your rebuttals are disgrace- 
ful,” and the others call, ‘“‘ Take them home, 
take them home!’’| 


QUEEN TITANIA: Not just yet. 
| Peter Pan will give us his rebuttal 
| first. 


[PETER is still worried as he rises to speak. 
WENDY whispers something in his ear, and 
he smiles. He takes each of the wailing 
children by the hand.] 


PETER PAN: Your majesty, these 
are also my rebuttals. [The book 
people laugh.| No wonder these 
children are so thoughtless. How 
can they know that books are 
beautiful? They have never had 
our companionship. This is what 
all boys and girls would be like 
without their book friends. 

CAPTAIN Hook: All children are 
like that. Why let them read 
about us? 

PETER PAN: Now see what 
happens when I play for them! 


[He begins to play on his pibes, or perhaps he 
only pretends to and the real music comes 
from behind the scenes. WENDY hands 


The journey there is a real pleasure— the children @ book. An instant change 


via the Santa Fe—the shortest way ae ree 

Chicago to California—through asunny Boy (when PETER PAN lays down 

scenic wonderland. his pipes): Oh, are you the Peter 
Those who seek travel-luxury will find Pan this story tells about? 

the fulfillment of their wishes on the PETER PAN: Yes, and these 

California Limited—always exclusively other folks will be your book 


first-class. Another exclusive feature is 
the Fred Harvey Dining service. You 
can visit Grand Canyon National Park 


on the way without change of Pullman. Gir: I tell you, Bud. Let’s 


= . rocenes take several books upstairs with us. 
J Black, Passenger Traffic Manager. Santa Fe System Lines. 1253 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois : 

Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. ‘ ROBIN Hoop: Here’s a book 
b centhpcier ncn darerecsnr cate eceeres rca tine enipar tind lente silintd or dnssteslpaa iad: 


friends, too, if you’ll just read 
about them. 
Boy: Hurrah! 
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Boy: You bet we would. 


(Several others crowd around them, each 
holding out a book. They say, ‘‘ Don’t you 
want a book about me?”’ and ‘I'd like to be | 
your book friend.” The children’s arms 

are piled high with books.| 


G1RL: Oh, thank you. Wecan’t 
read all these tonight, but we’re | 
going to get acquainted with you | 
just as soon as ever we can. | 

QUEEN TITANIA: We are ready | 
to vote for king of the bookcase— | 
Captain Hook or Peter Pan. 

Boy (surprised): But this book 
said that Captain Hook had to 
walk the plank. 

PETER PAN: He did, but he 
turned out to be such a terribly | 
good swimmer. | 
[Cries of “‘Let’s vote!’’] 

QUEEN TITANIA: All who are in 
favor of Captain Hook for king, 
say “Hook.” 


[The only one who answrers ‘Hook’ is 
CaPTAIN HOOK himself.] 


_ QUEEN TITANIA: Now all in 
favor of Peter Pan for king say, 

“é Pan.’’ 

[There ts a shout that is almost deafening.] 
QUEEN TITANIA: That settles it. 

Peter Pan is king. 


[She gives up her throne to him. PETER bows 
and takes the throne.| 


WENDY: Oh, your majesty, may 
I still do your spring housecleaning 
for you? 

PETER PAN: Wendy, if you’re 
going to call me “your majesty” 
and be dignified with me, I won’t 
be king. I won’t. 

WENDY: Oh, Peter, dear, don’t 
cry. I’ll give you a thimble if 
you’ll stop. 


[She kisses him. PETER is so pleased that 
he jumps up, stands on the throne and 
begins to crow.] 


PETER PAN: Cock-o-doodle-doo! 
[CURTAIN 


ay 


GYPSY GIRL 


DAVID BOY SORTOR 


UTUMN is a gypsy girl 
In a scarlet gown, 
Dancing in the golden leaves 
As they tumble down. 


Children hurry out to play, 
When her tambourine 

Tinkles down the woodland way 
Where the breeze is keen. 


She can tell such fortunes, too! 
You can’t stay away, 

When the skies are high and blue 
On an autumn day! 


| to give you Meccano, an 
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“Thave been a Meccano Fan 
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since | got my first set" 


ftp 


AVING a choice of all construction toys, 
Jackie selected Meccano, the original and 
“The Daddy of them all.”” More than once 
Jackie has been known to dash off between 
pictures to finish a Meccano model which he 
has designed himself. 
You, too, can share in this Meccano fun. You 
can build towers, cranes, bridges—anything 
you can think of. It’s as easy as building with 


blocks. 
Made First—Made Better—Builds Most 


Meccano has such a great variety of parts— 
that’s why it will build more models than any 
other toy. The parts are all made of shining 
steel and solid brass, and fit together perfectly. 
Other toys have copied some of these parts, 
but only Meccano has them all. Don’t be fooled 
—to build right you must have the genuine 


MECCANO 


Engineering for Boys 


In every Meccano outfit is a big book full of pictures 
of models. The fun begins as soon as you open your set. 

Yes, Jackie is enthusiastic about Meccano, and you 
fellows will be, too, when you get your outfit. Ask Dad 
then —Oh Boy! 


Send For This Free Book 


“The Magic Carpet ’’—that carries you to the wonder- 
land of Meccano joy and model-building. Full of beauti- 
ful pictures. Sent free to you for 
the names and addresses of three of 
your chums. Put No. 8 after your 

name for reference. 


Meccano Model 
of a 
Hydraulic Crane 


The Popular 
$3.00 Outfit 


A splendid-value outfit that builds 
hundreds of models. The manual in- 
cluded pictures more than 100. 

Price — No. 1 Outfit — $3.00 
Others from $1.00 to $45.00 


Meccano is for sale by most toy stores. Sent direct 
on receipt of price if your dealer cannot supply you. 


Meccano Company, Inc., Div. G-11, Elizabeth, N. J. 


In Canada—Meccano Ltd., 45 Colborne St., Toronto 
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UNEEDA GRAHAMS sit up there 


Beside our mother’s reading chair, 


And as each chapter is begun 


We all can eat another one. 


“Tomorrow night,” said sister Mary, 
“‘Won’t you read the dictionary?” 


Uneepa GraHaM Crackers will tell you more about goodness in one bite 


than you could learn in twenty looks into the dictionary. 


Tell Mother to get a supply of these crackers from the grocer—and 
tell her to be sure to order UNEEDA GRAHAM CRACKERS—the kind made by 


“Uneeda Bakers.” 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 
**Uneeda Bakers” 






WHO'S WHO IN THE ZOO 


SEPTEMBER COLOR CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Wolverine or Carcajou. 


WINNERS: 


Robert Bramhall, 67 Park Lane, Quincy, Mass. 
Ann B. McGee, 285 Palmetto Drive, Pasadena, Calif. 


HONOR ROLL 


James Apple Betty Barker 
Emma L. Aderholdt Virginia Bierce 
Helen L. Ackerly Katherine Byars 
Rosalie Buchanan Betty Barry 
Arline Blam Helen Brown 
David R. Barnum La Nita Bradford ; 





Age 9. 


Age 9. 


Cleeste Cawthra 
David Chappuis 
Virginia Carter 
Helen Comstock 
Wilma Cutler 
Albert Cleaveland 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


LEIGHBELLS, open 

fires, pop corn, and 
roasting chestnuts, games and 
stories and best of all Thanks- 
giving—that’s what Novem- 
ber stands for, isn’t it? 

This November, after read- 
ing “My Thankful Prayer,” 
we are all going to feel the 
spirit of true thanksgiving. 
And then we’ll read the stories 
and see how thankful the 
children’s grandmother felt 
after her adventure with Peter 
Indian Friend, how happy 
Dick and Dolly felt when they 
gave their mother a real thanks- 
giving, and how thankful Betty 
Sue and Sally Lou were after 
the turkey chase! 

And how thankful we all are 
for our book friends! During 
Children’s Book Week this 
month we’ll surely want to 
give the jolly book play and 
try the game of Hide and Seek 
in the Bookcase with our 
friends. Our teachers and 
parents and librarians will 
read the delightful article 
about “Children and Poetry,” 
written for CHILD LIFE by 
LLEWELLYN JONES, the dis- 
tinguished critic whose book 
“First Impressions” they will 
also appreciate, and while they 
read that, boys and girls will 
read about the book friends 
Miss Meigs thinks they will 
like best, and about Coleridge. 

There are sO many good 
stories and games to enjoy 
in CHILD LIFE this month, 
that we’ll just mention here 
AUGUSTA SEAMAN’s _ serial 
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“Just Around Our Corner” 
which will be just as popular 
with boys and girls as her 
stories always are, FRANCES 
STERRETT’s ‘‘Candy Fair’’ 


« a a 
THE O RIGI 
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Rubber Horseshoe Game 


More than just fun! 


: : : 4 iN ORE than the most fascinating indoor 
which will give you many fi M and outdoor game. Pitch ‘em brings 
chuckles, and our new depart- \ : sad lenumess > cea Gtasauaen* Sains 
ment “Our Workshop,” which 
will help you make all sorts of 


of 4 rubber Horseshoes (pony size), 2 green 
interesting toys. 


enameled metal plates with rounded corners 
and nickeled pegs. Played according to 
Next month brings Christ- 
mas and the large colorful 
Christmas number of CHILD 
LIFE, filled with Christmas 
plays and games and puzzles 
and poems and some of the 
best stories you ever read. 
Among these you will find the 
new chapter of “Just Around 
Our Corner” in which Penoo- 
chia’s brother almost discovers 
the H. T. C. C. secret and the 
girls are thrilled by a midnight 
taxi and an absorbing news- 
paper ‘personal.’ ““Mother 
Popple’s Christmas Pudding’’ 
by FRANCES STERRETT will be 
an especially jolly story to 
read during the time of year 
when rich spicy smells are 
creeping out from your kitchen, 
and RUTH EGER’s pictures of 
the seven sons and five daugh- 
ters and the Royal Plum Pud- 
ding Maker and the sample 
Christmas tree will delight you 
too. So will the beautifully 
told tale of “Phaethon” by 
PADRAIC COLUM, the famous 
poet and author of so many 
distinctive books for boys and 
girls, the two Christmas plays 
and the many surprises waiting 
for you next month in your 
own magazine. Christmas joys 
will last a long time when you 
have CHILD LIFE! 


L 


William H. Chappel 
Harvey M. Cook 
Jean Campbell 
Margaret Cogswell 
May Clarke 
Elizabeth Darling 
Rose Dearmin 
Dorothy Douglas 
Dorothea Davis 
Eleanor Earnest 
Betty B. Earle 
Lillie D. Franklin 
Miriam Finning 
Jack Field 

Louise Finnegan 
Shirley Fetterolf 
Freddie Galpin 
Eleanor Gibbs 
Janet Gregory 
Lyle Grahler 
Ruth Gibbons 
Jimmy Harness 
Chaille V. Handy 
Jean Heilig 
Beverly Hesson 
Patricia Holcomb 
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regular American Horseshoe Rules $] 0 
printed on cover of box eS 


HORSESHOES 
L For Grown-ups 
A , Fe use in gym, picnics, rainy days at the 


G 


If club etc. 


Consists of 4 regulation 


size Su weight rubber Horseshoes reinforced 


with steel, and 2 pegs with metal 


Dp PITCH ’EM WINKS 
dS The Table Horseshoe Game 
> io - of small green metal plate with 


nickeled peg, 2 felt pads 


aluminum Horseshoes and 2 disks. 


owe on felt 
ipped towar 
tidledywinks. 
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£ 
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At your dealer or mail coupon. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


A WATE RT 


, 4 polished 
Horseshoes are 
ds at equal distances from stake and 
it by the disks similar to 
Directions for scoring included 


25c 


The ORIGINAL 
Beware of Inferior Imitations 


HONOR ROLL—Continued 


Helen Hurtubis 
Mary E. Hand 
Mary Hickenlooper 
Mildred Hanson 
John G. Hamilton 
Ellen Jackson 
Rosemary Jaquith 
Nesta Kline 
Barbara Kimball 
Emily J. Kemp 
Sarah Kelley 
Agnes Lindley 
Barbara Lehr 
Ruth Levy 
Maxine La Brier 
Alice Lindquist 
Mary A. Lenk 
Bert Livingston 


Morris S. Lazaron, Jr. 


Helen A. Mitchell 
Ruth Miller 


Louise McCann 
Lois V. McHenry 
Mitsu Nakayama 
Catherine Nicholas 
Marguerite Neylan 
Josephene Oakley 
Mary E. O'Connor 
Marguerite Page 
David R. Preston 
Jean Patterson 
Danie! Phillippe 
Phyllis Rose 
Frances Redman 
Louise Al. Rodgers 
Billy Rehbein 
Margaret Musgrave 
Diana Rowland 
Margaret Robbins 
La Fern Reams 
Tyler Redfield 

T. Arnold Robinson 
Betty Richards 
Eleanor F. Ritter 
Nancy Redmond 
Mary C. Rutherford 
Ruth Stewart 
Beverly Smith 


Insist on Pitch ’em! 


Isabel Stowell 
Ervin Spitzmiller 
Jennit Seaven 
Charlotte Smith 
Betty L. Shannon 
Nancy Sutterwhite 
Frances Thomas 
Martha Taggart 
Louise Vonderschee: 
James Van Arsdal 
Ruth Woodward 
Judith Wilcox 
Robert B. Wallace 
Carol Walden 
David Wettstein 


Janice Young 





Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will at least do one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


CREED: 


Thanksgiving Every Day 
There are so many interesting 
things that a Good Citizens’ League 
may do in November that the 


—was Thanksgiving. And it wasn’t 


The day before Thanksgiving they 
their idea to celebrate on the last gave a program and a party. They 
Thursday in November only—no, invited the boys and girls who had 
for them, it was to be Thanksgiving come to the United States from 


Brocton branch had a hard time every day. They decided that since across the waters, because Thanks- 


deciding how to celebrate. 
The branch league that 
Elizabeth ’s cousin belonged 
to was planning a book 
carnival, during Children’s 
Book Week, paying especial 
attention to three great 
children’s writers whose 
birthdays came in Novem- 
ber—Louisa May Alcott, 
Mark Twain and Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. Another 
branch that Miss Bradley, 
their counselor, had told 
them about was going to 
have a harvest festival and 
had asked all the children 
in the school to bring ex- 
hibits. Some of the pupils 
were to show original com- 
positions and drawings and 
samples of lovely things 
that they had made out of 
modeling clay. The boys 
who took manual training 
were to exhibit the best 
things they had made in 
class, while the girls were 
to bring samples of cooking 
and needlework. Several 
men in the town had agreed 
to’ furnish prizes for the 
winners. A third branch 
was to march in an Armi- 
stice Day parade. 


Yes, there were many 
exciting things that they 


Message from 


WILSON L. GILL 


Inventor of the School Republic and President of the 
American Patriotic League. 


IN ORGANIZING a School Republic, great latitude 

may be allowed in the details. It is not necessary to 
do anything in connection with the republic “just thus 
and so.”” These are the essentials: that the spirit of 
kindness, justice and respect for others’ rights and self- 
respect are maintained; that equal rights for all are 
preserved; that the legislative, executive and judicial 
branches of government are kept separate; and that no 
person is allowed to hold more than one office at one time. 

Add to this, ordinary common sense and a little tact, 
and remember that the teachers are not citizens, or 
officers in the School City, but are instructors in this as 
in other branches of the work, and that the pupils are 
apprentices in the art of right living, including faithful, 
kindly citizenship. 

The teachers may make many small errors in this work 
without fatally injuring it, and a moderate amount of 
skill will bring large returns from normal children. 

Keep this well in mind: enthusiasm is necessary for 
any work, but especially for any so purely of the spirit 
as this is, and the children are wholly dependent upon 
their teachers for inspiration and the power to maintain 
their interest. Any such remark as, ‘‘ The children after 
a time lose their interest or become tired of it,’’ simply 
means that the teacher has ceased to take such a part in 
reference to this work as is necessary in the teaching of 
arithmetic or grammar to prevent the children’s becoming 
tired of those studies. 

The School City furnishes the teacher a systematic 
means for getting at a large number of the pupils, and 
eventually every one, individually and separately, as a 
special advisor and friend, which is of exceeding great 
advantage to both the pupil and the teacher. This 
advantage should be sought for and cultivated with the 
greatest interest and care. Such individual work and 
sympathy will many times reach the heart of a child and 
completely win him when other ordinary means have 
proven unsuccessful. 


giving was such a typical 
American holiday that new 
Americans should learn to 
celebrate it right away. 
After all, the very first 
Thanksgiving in this coun- 
try had been observed by 
the Pilgrims, who were new 
Americans themselves. 

Elizabeth read ‘‘ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims’ 
and Miss Bradley told them 
about Mrs. Sarah Josepha 
Hale, who had worked so 
hard to have Thanksgiving 
proclaimed as a national 
holiday. David told them 
how Thanksgiving days, 
something like our own, had 
been celebrated by the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and 
Romans and the Hebrews. 
Then the new Americans 
told stories of the heroes of 
their native countries, and 
some of the Slavic children 
sang a group of folk songs. 
After that all the boys and 
girls sang several American 
patriotic songs, and then 
came the party. 

The nicest thing about 
that Thanksgiving was that 
it lasted so long. The 
members of the Brocton 
league had much to be 
thankful for in the months 


could do in November, but the mem- they enjoyed so many privileges that that followed. So did the new 
bers of the Brocton Good Citizens’ the long-ago Pilgrim children didn’t Americans who had been their guests 
League decided that about the most even know about, that they could at the Thanksgiving party, because 
American holiday in the whole year— find something new to be thankful they had found friends to help them 


except Independence Day, of course for each day. And they did! 
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really know and love America. 
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League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of CHILD LIFE 
may become a member of the league and, upon 
application, giving his name, age and address, will 
receive a membership pin. We shall be glad to help 
you start a branch league among your friends or 
among the pupils in your room at school and shall 
mail pins for the boys and girls whose names, ages 
and addresses you send us. 


Address all inquiries to Frances Cavanah, Manager, 
Good Citizens’ League, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


For the teacher 


In this issue Mr. Wilson L. Gill, president of the 
American Patriotic League and well-known inventor 
of the School Republic, contributes another message 
on the organization and administration of a School 
Republic. Complete information about the forma- 
tion of a Republic in your schoolroom, in connectlon 
with your branch of the Good Citizens’ League, may 
be found in the supplementary handbook that Mr. 
Gill has prepared for the CHILD LIFE Good 
Citizens’ League. This will be sent to any teacher 
or the leader of any young people’s group upon the 
feceipt of fifteen cents, merely enough to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. 


A Good Citizen—Thanksgiving 


1. I found something each day to be thankful for. 
2. I reread the story of the Pilgrims. 
3. I read about Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
4. I learned how some other peoples have observed 
Thanksgiving days. 
. I memorized a Thanksgiving poem. 
. I helped to make a needy family happy on 
Thanksgiving. 
. I learned the purpose of Children’s Book Week. 
. I read a new book. 
. I saved my candy money to apply on the pur- 
chase of a book. 
10. I took part in an Armistice Day celebration. 
11. I hung out our flag on Amistice Day. 
12. I did a kindness for a disabled veteran. 
13. I read about some great foreigner who had helped 
the United States. 
14. I learned about the coming of my ancestors to 
America. 
15. I learned a few facts about Ellis Island. 
16. I told a new American the story of our flag. 
17. I told a new American the story of our Thanks- 
giving. 
18. I showed a new American how to play with us. 
19. I helped a new American with his lessons. 
20. I helped a new American find his way in a strange 
community. 
21. I explained the rules of our school to a new 
American. 
22. I explained to a new American what the police- 
man does for us. 
23. I told a new American how to become a citizen 
of the United States. 
24. I gave an American flag to a new American. 
25. I learned a folk song. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day a good 
citizenship deed is recorded. The monthly Honor 
Roll lists the names of those who earn twenty-five 
or more points, and there is a prize for members who 
earn 250 points during twelve consecutive months. 
Other good deeds may be substituted for those sug- 
gested above, and the best original activities are 
published and awarded extra points. Write your 
name, age, and address at the top of a blank sheet of 
paper; then each day you can record the date and 
your deed or deeds for that day. Send your Novem- 
ber list of good deeds in time to reach us by December 
5th, if you want to see your names on the Honor Roll. 


Honor Roll for August 


The following members earned twenty-five or more 
honor points during August: 


Ballantyne, Adolphus Lake, Melvin 
Basford, Ruth Lewis, Genevieve 
Blood, Ethel McDougall, Fern 
Blood, Irva MeMillan, James 
Blood, Robert Mehring, A. Louise 
. Clements, Eleanor Memler, Floyd 
Clements, Phyllis Memler, Ruby 
Dolbeare, Virginia F. Mosier, Eilene 
Eastwick, Marian Nett, Gertrude 
Eden, Margaret Newell, Gwendolyn 
Elison, Thomas Rosenbury, Marian 
Fischer, Neil Schenning, John 
Hall, Barbara Schold, Dorothy 
Ihlenfeldt, Dale Schold, Mary 
Ihlenfeldt, Stanley Schold, Raymond 
Kisiel, Helen Steffen, Ernestine K. 
Kisiel, Katherine Wolfe, Frances 
Lake Corenne Zeis, Katherine E. 


She is three inches higher than the seat of a big chair 
—and you can make her work! 


This great big beautiful 
doll is for you! 


Just think! this doll is as big as a baby sister. You can have 
the best time taking her to your tea parties and playing with her 
without fear of hurting her—for she is non-breakable. 

_ You can take off and put on her pretty patent leather slippers, pink silk stock- 
ings, pink organdie dress and bonnet that just matches, and petticoat and undies. 

She never, never cries but she says, “‘Ma-ma” to you very sweetly. 

You can put her to bed and she closes her big blue eyes. She has the 
prettiest brown bobbed hair. You can even make her walk. 

And she can be your very, very own. 


How you can make this doll your 


very own—without cost 


Just go to the mothers of your playmates and tell them about Cup Lire. 
Take this copy along and show them all the things that give you such a good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Jolly J's and Who’s Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut-outs. They want to know, too, about “Little Artists,” 
‘‘Good Citizens’ League,” “ Joy Givers’ Club,” and particularly about “In Music 
Land,” if their little girls are taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to their little girls to have Camtp Lire 
to read and will give you a subscription. Mother, too, wilh gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 

Send us just four — subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your address, and we will send the doll by parcel post 
the day we get your letter. 


—SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK RIGHT AWAY— 


; Write your name and address on this entry blank, tear it out and send it 
in. We will write you a letter telling more about how you can easily get the 
four subscriptions and we will send you order blanks. 


CHILD LIFE, NS 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Yes, I want that great big beautiful doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send 
me order blanks right away. 
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“He was so tired 


of milk” 


How a Florida Mother 
brought her 5-year old 
back to sound health 





“My five-year-old had bad tonsils which 
had to be removed. He did not seem to re- 
cover rapidly enough, grew thin and peevish. 
At last, our doctor broke the news that if we 
wanted to keep him we’d better go to Florida. 


“We bought a lot in a subdivision as far out 
as there WAS a subdivision—where no one 
had come to live—built a shack, and went 
‘back to Nature.’ But we found we had 
gone a bit TOO close. It hadn’t occurred 
to us that milk doesn’t grow except on dairy 
farms and that no delivery driver was going 
to go five miles out of his way to bring one 
small boy his milk. My husband had to 
leave early and come home late and I could 
not care for a cow. He drove miles for 
fresh milk each night and when he did bring 
it the baby hated it. He was so TIRED of 
milk. 


“I went to the doctor. ‘Oh, don’t worry 
about that. Just get fresh milk whenever 
it’s convenient, flavor it with chocolate or 
something he likes, but I should recommend 
Nestlé’s Food for your difficulty.’ 


“And now, after a little over six months, 
that baby is the brownest, firmest-fleshed 
youngster you ever saw, sleeps like a top 
and has lost the dreadful nervousness that 
was spoiling life for him, and for us too.” 


MarapD SERRIOV, 
Tamiami Trail, Miami, Fla. 


Msstlés Milk Food 


The great milk food drink 
for children of all ages 


She the problem is to keep your child 

mulk, you will find Nestlé's Food 
a. —— way. Children like it better than 
plain milk,—it has a delicious ffavor. It 
is more digestible than plain milk. It is 
more nutritious,—because the miik is com- 
bined with strength-building wheat-malt. 
No trouble to prepare. Get a trial pack- 
age at your druggist. 


Write us your experiences on * pty 
child and the milk drink.” Just 
make it a letter of 150 to 500 words. 
If we can use it, we will pay you 
$5 Address Medical ent, 

11, Nestié’s Food pany, 
130 William Street, New York. 
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PETER INDIAN FRIEND 


(Continued from page 661) 


said Charlotte, ‘‘because, don’t you know? Grand- 
mother always closes her eyes and thinks awhile 
just before she tells the best part of the story!” 

Then Grandmother opened her eyes and said with 
a smile: “Yes! I think perhaps this is the best 
part of the story, because it is also about my first 
baby boy, who, you know, is your dear father. 

“‘A good many years after I first saw Peter Indian 
Friend, and when I was grown up and married and 
my dear little baby boy was a few months old, your 
grandfather and I took a long journey to a new 
home. We went across the country in a covered 
wagon, taking all of our household goods with us. 

“Why didn’t you go on the train?” asked Jamie. 

“Oh, there were not very many railroads built 
at that time and not any at all in the new part of 
the country where we lived. 

“Well, we had traveled three days and three 
nights when we found that somehow we had lost 
the little bundle of matches which we had started 
with. They were needed to have a fire at night as 
there were always wolves howling about our camp 
and fire is the only thing wolves are afraid of. 

“When we first discovered that we had lost the 
matches it was still daylight, so we looked all along 
the road for a piece of flint with which to start the 
fire, but we couldn’t find any. As it grew darker 
the wolves howled louder and louder, and we were 
pretty well frightened, I can tell you! 

“Just as it became so dark that we began to think 
we would have to stop and pitch our little tent, we 
espied a light not far in the distance, and, oh, we 
were so glad! 

““‘But—what do you suppose? As we neared the 
light we found it was from the camp fire of Indians, 
and as there had been considerable trouble recently 
between the Indians and white men, we didn’t wish 
to go near them. However, the baby began to 
cry, and we were cold and hungry, so between the 
two dangers from the wolves and the Indians we 
chose to risk going to the Indians. 

““When they saw us the Indians all looked at us 
with scowls on their faces, and though your grand- 
father spoke in a very friendly tone, they paid no 
attention to him. 

“But pretty soon a2 man came out from one of 
the tents and we saw that he had a kinder expression 
on his face than any of the others, and he came 
toward us as if to welcome us. 

“Little papoose cold?’ he asked. 

“*Yes.’ answered my husband. ‘May we get 
some fire here?’ 

“Then the Indian came towards me and lifted 
up the corner of the blanket which was over the 
baby’s head. How frightened I was! I wouldn’t 
have been much surprised if he had taken the baby 
from my arms. 

“‘But as I looked up at him I heard him say: ‘Oh, 
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me know you! You Shiwahgahmetah! Me Peter 
Indian Friend! Little papoose Shiwahgahmetah!’ 

“Then he said something to the other Indians 
and squaws in their language and how their faces 
changed! They stood up and motioned to us to 
come to their fire, and what a feast they gave us! 

“We tried to make them know how happy their 
welcome made us but it was not easy, because we 
couldn’t speak their language. 

“We pitched our tent right beside theirs and I 
didn’t feel one bit afraid all night long. 

“‘Next morning as we were leaving, Peter Indian 
Friend gave me this little box, and inside it was just 
what you’ll see now if you will open it.” 

At this Polly hurried to open the little box and 
there lay a pair of cunning baby moccasins, a little 
worn but still bright with beads and embroidery. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Polly. ‘“‘Aren’t they dear? 
“Did Father ever wear them?” 

“Yes, indeed, your father wore them, for Peter 
Indian Friend said he must. He said: ‘Little pa- 
poose run in moccasins! Little papoose think good 
thoughts of Peter Indian Friend!’ 

“And wasn’t I glad that I had played the milk- 
weed plants were good thoughts when I was little!” 

“You remembered those good thoughts most a 
million years, didn’t you?” exclaimed Jamie. 

And they all laughed and put the dear little 
moccasins of Peter Indian Friend back into the 
sweet-scented box. 


THE REAL THANKSGIVING 


(Continued from page 668) 


splice all the wire. George Jones did all the packing. 
The President of the Christmas Wreaths Company 
was busy every minute, giving out materials, in- 
specting and counting the finished wreaths, and 
fixing some of them up a bit, to be sure they were 
up to standard. But his hardest job was keeping 
Mother from working on the wreaths. For once, 
everybody had decided Mother was to have some- 
thing done for her! 

On Thanksgiving day there was only chicken for 
dinner—all the turkeys had been sold before the 
Christmas Wreaths Company started business. 
But Dolly said chicken tasted just as good, if you 
shut your eyes. Right after dinner they took 
Mother to her train. 

“My, what a queer Thanksgiving!” said Dick, 
blinking a little after they had waved Mother off. 

“I think it’s the best kind,” said Dolly, “‘ ’cause 
we haven’t eaten too much, and at last the wreaths 
are done.” 

But the second and better half of that Thanks- 
giving day happened two months later, when 
Mother came back, plump and rested and happy, 
and Dick and Dolly and all their good friends could 
say, ‘‘The Christmas wreaths sent her to her mother 
and father and brought her back to us.” 


CHILD LIFE 


Zi M ERREMAKERaws 


SLIDE—TEETER-TOTTER—AND 
MERRY-GO-ROUND—3 IN 1 


Used In-doors 
iy \ Aud Qut-deoes 


The Year ’Round 
agp 





SLIDE 


Vigorous, Happy Play 
Brings Rugged Health 


Nature says play, play hard, run, romp, laugh, 
and shout, and you will grow strong in body and 
alert in mind—play is the natural instinct of the 
child, and the Merremaker gives it free rein. 
It is such glorious fun that even less active 
children take part in its vigorous play. 







@ TEETER TOTTER Th tae 
r— (PS Greatest Plays 
+ A of Childhood 
aN ‘ The Merremaker 


provides the three 
greatest plays of childhood—slide, teeter-totter, 
and merry-go-round. You can easily take the 
Merremaker ‘‘play ground” indoors into the 
play room in winter. Its novelty never wears 
off. It keeps the children busy and happy, 
healthfully active, full of vigor. 


Durable 
Attractive 
Inexpensive 


The Merremaker is 
strongly constructed of 
clear selected wood to 
stand the hard play of children. It is easily set up 
without the use of tools. Finished in bright red weather 
proof enamel and spar-varnish. 


Write for Fuil Information and New Low Price 


THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
254 Cecil Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


— — —Cut Out and Mail this Coupon Today—- — — 





MERREMAKER CORPORATION 
254 Cecil St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me fuli information and the new low price for the 
Merremaker Complete Home Playground. 
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“I just know you'll like me. I'm sure you'll 
be proud to have a dolly like me, when you take 
me out and show me to the other little girls. 


“I'm not like ordinary dolls. I'm only three 
days old, and I look so much like a real sure- 
enough baby that everyone wants to take me 
up and cuddle me. The sculptor who designed 
me, Grace Storey Putnam, studied hundreds of 
babies before she finally decided on me. And I 
sleep and cry. 

“I'm getting lonesome waiting for you to 
come and take me. I just can't be happy 
until I have a nice little girl to mother me 
when I cry, and sing me to sleep. Won't you 
adopt me and take me home with you?” 


Prac Storey letiou. 


Originator of the Bye-Lo-Baby Doll 


Grace Storey Putnam's name is imprinted on the back of 
the head of each genuine copyrighted Bye-Lo Baby and her 
facsimile signature is on the identification tag. To be had in 
seven sizes, 9 to 20 inches high, at leading toy and department 
stores. If not at your dealers write Dept. 16 H, and we will 
tell you where to get it. 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 111-119 East 16th St., New York 


Sole Licensee and Distributor of the Genuine “‘K and K** Bye-Lo-Baby 
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WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 


Number XXIV 
By RUTH BRADFORD 


AVE you ever met the perfect fisherman? 

Well, that’s me. Perhaps some day you will 
steal along the banks of a quiet river and watch me 
fish. First you may see me wading slowly through 
shallow water, lifting each long stork-like leg so 
cautiously that scarcely a ripple comes on the water 
to startle the frog or crawfish or fish that I am seek- 
ing. Then I stand, lean and rigid, staring at my 
feet—my eyes are set in my head so that I just 
naturally look down! I stand there, stately and 
dignified, with my long neck doubled into the letter 
S. I’m as patient as Job and as still as a statue 
until my dinner comes within reach. Then a flash 
and a gulp! Like lightning, I grab my prey in my 
long spear-like bill, swallow it—and again I pretend 
I’m a statue. 

Sometimes you may see me perched at the top 
of some tall tree, meditating, perhaps, over the days 
when lords and ladies with their gay hunting parties 
used to set their falcons on my ancestors. Some- 
times you may see me gracefully stretching forth 
my big wings into a twilight sky and aeroplaning 
over still waters. Artists think I’m a good subject 
then for an etching or a Japanese print. 

Except at nesting time, birds of my sort are nearly 
always alone. At that time, though, we strut 
forth, flaunting our bridal plumage, and build nests. 
These are large bulky masses of heaped-up sticks 
and we build them in tall tree-tops along river banks. 
Often there are as many as a hundred and fifty nests 
in one colony, and these are found as far north as 
Labrador, Hudson Bay, and Alaska. In these nests, 
three or more bluish green eggs are laid. These 
hatch into our helpless, scrawny babies which we 
look after for about three weeks. After that we let 
them shift for themselves. 

Perhaps you’ve noticed my crested head, with its 
long plumes, heard my sad, hollow squawk, and 
realized what a big bird I am—four feet high, if 
you please, with a six foot spread of wings. Per- 
haps you also know my scientific name is ARDEA 
HERODIAS, and my everyday name is—vwell, 
that’s the one you’re going to tell Ruth Bradford! 
Maybe you know, too, that I’m the largest bird of 
my kind in America, that I’m found here and there 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, and that I live 
to a good, old age. But I never get tired of fishing. 
Indeed, some of my family have gone fishing every 
summer for sixty years. 
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NUMBER TWENTY-FOUR 

Dear Children: Read about me on Page 710, then and age and address with the page you color. 
oa can name and color me in my really The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
colors. Mail meso I'll reach Ruth Bradford, and so does the best page and answer by a bo 
CHILD LIFE, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., 


y. 
The boys and girls who do the next best pages and 
before November 12. Be sure to send your name answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 
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How Mary and Martin 
stayed for lunch 


oe let us take our lunch and stay at noon, 
Mother!” begged Mary. And Martin said, “ Please, 
Mother! The children have such fun playing games.” 
But Mother said no. “I don’t approve of cold lunches 


for children,” she explained. “You need something hot 
and nourishing.” 


So every day Mary and Martin hurried home from 
school, ate their lunch and hurried back again. But at 
last it was raining so hard one morning that Mother let 
them take their lunch. And what do you think! At noon, 
when all thechildren were eating their lunches, the teacher 
came in with a tray. 


“A lovely hot drink for everybody,” she said. “I fixed 
it on the little stove downstairs. And after this we’re 
going to have it every day. You all need something hot 
and nourishing for lunch!” Just what Mother had said! 


“But what was it, dears?” asked Mother that after- 
noon, when they were telling her all about it. “Not 
coffee, I hope!” 


“Oh, no!” shouted Mary. “It was Postum, Mother— 
made with hot milk. It was delicious!” So Mother 
laughed and said, “now you can stay for lunch every day. 
Postum is good for you.” 

“ “ “ 
MOTHERS! Your children really need a hot mealtime drink. Of 
course you don’t give them coffee or tea, and most mothers disap- 
prove of cocoa. Give them Postum! 

Postum is made of whole wheat and bran. Prepared with hot (not 
boiled) milk, it is ideal for children, giving them the goodness of 
grain plus the splendid nourishment of milk. And they love the taste! 

Get Postum from your grocer—or mail the coupon below, for one 


week’s supply, free. We will send also a little booklet, interesting to 
every mother. 


© 1925, P.C. Co 


FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


3 Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


*& Cc. L. 11-25 
3 I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 
3 || week’s supply of 


Instant Postum .. . 0) Check which 
Postum Cerra. ...) you prefer 
Please send also the children’s booklet by Carrie Blanchard, 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ont. 
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CHILD LIFE KITCHEN 
(Continued from page 699) 


granulated sugar. Be sure to tell Mother about 
this several days ahead so she can get your supplies 
along with her other ordering. Then it would be a 
good idea for you to look up some nice candy boxes 
and some paraffin paper. Dates can be prepared 
ahead of time if they are well packed and put away. 

New cooks in the Child Life Kitchen will please 
notice that we are very particular to wash our hands, 
clean our finger nails and put on a fresh apron before 
doing any cooking, also that we copy our recipes 
in notebooks and keep our cooking things in a drawer 
out of Mother’s way. Oh, yes, and one thing more: 
We always, always wash and put away our own 
utensils and brush up the kitchen floor, leaving the 
kitchen as tidy as we found it. That’s one reason 
why Mother likes our cooking that we learn in the 
Child Life Kitchen and why Cook lets us practice 
as much as we like. Some mothers thought at first 
that we’d be mussy to have around, but we’re not 
a bit, so we are allowed to cook as much as we like. 

Utensils needed are a pan to use while washing 
the dates, a strainer in which to drain them, a large 
plate, on which the sugar is put and on which the 
dates are rolled, and a small knife to slit the date 
when you remove the seed. 

As your hands will get a little sticky, better have 
a clean towel handy in case you are interrupted, 
and put paper on the floor to catch any stray sugar. 
We hope you will be so tidy that not one speck of 
sugar will be spilled, but all the same, it’s not much 
trouble to spread down a paper and then we are 
sure of making no muss. 

Now for the recipe: 


STUFFED DATES 
Wash and pick over 2 pounds of dates. 
Drain carefully. 
Remove seeds. To do this, make a slit in the side of the 


date; pry out the seed. Be sure to keep the pretty, natural 
shape of the date. 


Fill the place left by the seed with a piece of nut. English 
walnuts are about the best for this though pecans or any other 
nut may be used. For each date use 4 of an English walnut 
or % of a pecan. For variety, fill a few dates with peanut 
butter moulded into the shape of a date seed. 


Form the date into shape and roll in grandulated sugar. 


Arrange in candy dishes or pack between paraffin paper in 
candy boxes—tin ones are best. 


Figs can be stuffed too. Wash and drain. Press 
open till you have the round shape as the fig grows. 
Then stuff with peanut butter or soit creamy cheese. 
Cut into slices or into four even parts. 

When Thanksgiving dinner time comes, arrange 
your dates in two dishes and place them on either 
side of the centerpiece. They will look pretty on 
the table and when dessert time comes, perhaps 
Mother will allow you to pass them. Isn’t it fun 
to have a real part in the making of a thanksgiving 
dinner? 
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CARELESS CREATURES’ COLUMN 


Toys with a Purpose 


An understanding of children play psychology 
reveals that their “pretending” is Nature’s 
prompting to a better grasp on the facts of life. 


Young- 
STEAM SHOVEL. Sturdy con- sters enjoy 

struction, Hoisting drum and easy . 
action scoop. Sise, 20x6x14% inches. toys which 
Weight, 44 lbs. Price, $3.96. make “‘pre- 
tending’’ 

easy. 

They 
watch the 
marvelous 


powerful, 

gigantic 
truck, and they long to reproduce at play the 
mechanical function in the atmosphere of stur- 
diness and power inspired by watching the real 
thing at work. 


BigByy Toys respond heartily to the cry of 
childhood. 
BUCKET DIGGER. Two 


boon controls. Drum controlled They give 


bucket action. Sturdy. Sise, ™ 
31x12x12 snches. the young 


lbs. Price, 6.00. ster a real 


LITTLE CHARLIE * eee 
CHIPMUNK fm Toys are 


durable 
(practi- 
cally indestructible) of a 
size and to a degree of 
details that make them 
so life like as to be irre- 


ITTLE Charlie Chipmunk _—" sistible. 


was a talker. Mercy me! BigBoy Toys are made under exceptional fac- 


tory conditions, reflected in their splendid 
He chattered after breakfast and design, sturdy construction and competent 


he chattered after tea! workmanship. 


He chattered to his father and he een 


, : KELMET 
chattered to his mother! k CORPORATION 


He chattered to his sister and he Z 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
chattered to his brother! a / 


He chattered till his family was 
almost driven wild! 


Oh, little Charley Chipmunk was 
a very tiresome child! 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


DUMP TRUCK. Most popular toy. Replica of real **White”’ 
Truck. Strong construction; supports a full grown man. Diamond 
tread rubber tires. Size, 25x94x44 inches. Price, $7.65. 
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FOR SCHOOL 
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MOSIENY 


SPECIALLY PRICED BY THE HALP DOZEN 


J*J QLATER 


415 Fifth Avenue 
15 Bast S7th Street 
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THE CANDY FAIR 


(Continued from page 677) 


“You must take me!”’ hooted Augustus, who had 
followed Sweet Tooth to the kitchen. “And we 
must hurry to the poorhouse!”” And Augustus flew 
to old Sweet Tooth’s shoulder. ‘‘Hurry!”’ he hooted. 

“T’ve forgotten something! I’ve forgotten some- 
thing!”” old Sweet Tooth said. But the neighbor 
made him hurry down the street to the meadow 
where the fair was to be held. And old Sweet 
Tooth never had a second to remember that what 
he had forgotten was young Adolphus asleep with 
his head on the table. 

Up at the castle the three little Princesses whose 
names all began with A were at the window looking 
down at the meadow. They wanted to go to the 
fair. 

“Not until after lunch,” said the Queen. ‘‘When 
you have eaten your carrots and your spinach like 
good little Princesses your father and I shall take 
you to the fair.” 

“‘IT have to go to the fair,”’ the King said proudly. 
““No one can give the prize but me.” 

“We don’t want any lunch,” pouted the Prin- 
cesses. ‘‘We want to eat candy.” 

The Queen burst into tears. “I’ve tried to bring 
them up well,” she sobbed to the king. ‘‘And now 
they won’t eat their carrots and spinach. I’m all 
discouraged! It isn’t easy to raise a family of 
girls now!” 

“Stop crying, my dear. You’ve done very well 
so far. I’ll speak to our eldest daughter. Dear 
me, what is her name?” 

“‘Arabella,’”’ sobbed the Queen. 

“‘ Arabella,” he said very sternly, ‘remember I 
am the King as well as your father. If you don’t 
eat your carrots and spinach you shan’t go to 
the fair!” 

“‘Where’s the old spinach and carrots?’’ demanded 
Princess Arabella. ‘“‘Let’s hurry up and eat them 
so we can go to the fair!” 

Dear me, what a beautiful place that meadow was 
when the King and Queen and the three little 
Princesses went down from the castle. A royal 
soldier walked behind the King. He carried a big 
bag. There was one word on the big bag. Gold, 
said the big bag in big letters, so every one knew 
the prize was in the bag. 

Flags were flying everywhere. There were long 
rows of tables all around the big meadow. And 
every table was piled high with the most delicious 
candy a candy maker could make. People from the 
town crowded about the tables. All of the people 
wore their best clothes. The boys and girls had 
balloons, red, yellow and blue and green balloons. 

“I’m glad we have on our best dresses and our 
best crowns,” Princess Arabella whispered to Prin- 
cess Annette. ‘“‘But I wish I had a balloon!” 

“My dear,” the King said to the Queen, “our 
daughter, Princess Arabella, would like a balloon. 
I see no objection, do you?”’ 
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““No objection at all,’’ smiled the Queen. 
to see little girls with balloons. 

“Thank goodness we all agree on something!”’ 
said the King. He called the Royal Treasurer, and 
told him to take enough money from the Royal 
Treasury to buy three balloons, one for each of 
the Royal Princesses. 

“Now,” said the King, when each Royal Princess 
had a balloon, ‘“‘we can go and look at the new candy 
and decide which will receive the prize. Have you 
seen it?’ he asked the Prime Minister. 

The Prime Minister shook his head. “I am 
afraid no one will receive the prize this year, Your 
Majesty. I went to all the tables and all the booths 
just before you came down from the castle, and I 
could not see any candy that was really new. Just 
the same old taffy and candy canes and caramels. 
Young Sugar Cane, who won the prize last year 
with his candy canes, has wrapped his caramels in 
little pieces of paper, but that won’t make caramels 
new. There is nothing new at all at the fair this 
year!” 

“Dear me!”’ frowned the King. “That’s bad! 
What’s the matter with my candy makers? What 
is the good of a candy fair if the candy makers 
haven’t anything new to show? What is it, my 
dear? What is it?” he said impatiently, for the 
Queen was pulling his sleeve. 

‘Arabella has run away with her balloon and is 
lost. We shall never find her in all this crowd!” 

“‘Oh yes, we shall!” promised the King. And he 
ordered a search for her. 

The thin soldiers and the fat policemen went all 
through the crowd looking for a naughty little 
Princess who had run away from her royal father 
and her royal mother. And while they were looking 
through the crowd Princess Arabella was walking 
up and down behind the tables and behind the 
booths. Of course the thin soldiers and the fat 
policemen never saw her. They were looking in 
front of the tables and in front of the booths. 

And as she walked behind the booths and behind 
the tables, the Princess Arabella came to a table 
where an old man was sleeping in a big chair. An 
owl sat on the top of the big chair. On the table 
was a big platter filled with little brown balls. 

“‘What are those brown balls?” she asked. She 
pointed to them with her royal first finger. 

Augustus hopped from the back of the big chair 
to old Sweet Tooth’s shoulder. ‘‘ Wake up, master!” 
he hooted. ‘“‘Here’s a customer!”’ 

Old Sweet Tooth opened his eyes. As soon as he 
saw a little girl in her best dress and with a crown 
on her head and a balloon in her hand he knew she 
was a Princess. He rose to his feet and bowed 
politely. 

“What are those brown balls?” 
Princess again. 

“I don’t know, Your Royal Highness,” old 
Sweet Tooth said honestly, for he didn’t know. 
“IT haven’t had time to examine them yet, but to 
the best of my knowledge they are a new kind of 
candy.” 
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LET MUNSINGWEAR COVER YOU WITH SATISFACTION 


UNSING 
Car 


Silk Vests and Bloomers for Women 


Combination All-in-One Silk Vests and 
Step-Ins for Women 
Form-Fitting Knitted Union Suits for 
Men, Women, Children 
Loose-Fitting Woven Union Suits for 
Men, Women, Children 


Infants’ Vests, Tab Bands and Binders 
and Double Breasted Wrappers. 
con 


Munsingwear is also obtainable in 
hosiery in a great variety of styles 
for men, women, children, infants. 


Munsingwear Quality 
Assures Comfort and Service 


THE MUNSINGWEAR CORPORATION. MINNEAPOLIS 
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OBBY walked into the 
B grocery store and said 
to the man behind the counter,“I want 
a box of candy, please.” 


“I’msorry,” said the man,“but we don’t 
sell candies.” 


“Oh, yes you do,” said Bobby, “ Mother 
told me that you did and I’ve eaten some 
of them and they’re just fine.” The grocer 
looked puzzled, so Bobby continued. 
“They aren’t made, you know, they grow 
on trees.’”’ 


“Ah,” laughed the man, “now I know 
what you mean.” He reached up to a 
shelf and took down a package of Drom- 
edary Dates. 


“That’s right,” 
cried Bobby, and he 
ran all the way 
home, knowing 
what a treat was 
running along with 
him. 


Mother was very wise. She 
knew that dates and milk 
make up an ideal diet. She 
knew that Dromedary Dates 
are the best and safest kind 
of candy for kiddies and 
grown-ups, too. 


“Cut out this column, or write on 
stationery, alast line for the verse 
—and write your name and address 
plainly. The boy or girl who sends 
the best one (three grown up 
judges) wins a miniature Drome- 
dary store with 24 packages of 
delicious dates to sell. 12 pack- 
ages for second prize, 6 for third. 

e e each for the 25 next 
best. If two or more contestants 
submit the line judged best, each 
will receive the prize tied for. 
Contest closes November 30.” 





"Write a last line for this verse. === ~~~ 





The Hills Bros. Co.,C377 Washington St., NewY ork City 
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“‘Let me taste one?” asked the Princess, and she 
held out her royal hand. 

Old Sweet Tooth shook his head. ‘‘No one can 
taste a new candy until the King has seen it,” he 
said. ‘‘That’s the rule of the fair. And how do 
I know if your royal mother would let you eat one?” 

Princess Arabella stamped her foot. ‘I shall 
taste it!’’ she cried. “I’m the King’s eldest 
daughter, and I shall taste it now!” 

““No,”’ said old Sweet Tooth, and he was frightened 
to death to say no to a Princess. ‘‘No one can 
taste a new candy until the King hasseenit. That’s 
the rule of the fair!’’ 

The Princess Arabella looked at old Sweet Tooth, 
and old Sweet Tooth looked at the Princess. 

Suddenly the Princess ran in front of the table. 
She called in a loud voice, ‘‘Father! Father!” 

The thin soldiers and the fat policemen heard 
her. Now that she was in front of the tables they 
could see her. They ran to her. 

“‘Here’s the Princess!’”’ cried the thin soldiers. 
““We found her!” 

““We found the Princess!” cried the fat police- 
men. ‘“‘We know her by her crown!” 

“You didn’t find me!’’ exclaimed Princess Ara- 
bella. ‘“‘I found myself! Go and tell the King, my 
father, to come and see this new candy so I can 
taste it. Hurry!” 

In two minutes the King and the Queen and the 
Princess Annette and the Princess Agatha came 
through the crowd. 

“Oh, Arabella,”’ began the Queen. ‘‘How could 
you run away?” : 

“Please, Mother dear, never mind that now!” 
begged Princess Arabella. ‘“‘Let Father look at 
this new candy so I can taste it. You said I could 
taste the new candy if I ate my spinach and my 
carrots. Look at it! Did you ever see candy look 
like that before? Just like brown balls!” 

““Well, upon my word!” cried the King. He put 
on his royal spectacles and looked at the brown 
balls. ‘‘Where’s the Prime Minister?’’ he asked in 
a loud voice. And when the Prime Minister hurried 
to him he looked at the Prime Minister crossly. 
“You said there was no new candy at the fair. 
What do you call this?” 

The Prime Minister put on his spectacles and 
looked at the brown balls. ‘“‘They were not here 
when I went around the booths and the tables 
before the fair opened,”’ he said. 

“What is inside of them?” the King asked old 
Sweet Tooth. 

When he heard that question old Sweet Tooth 
looked awfully frightened. “I don’t know, Your 
Majesty!” he stammered. 

The King’s frown was awful to see. ‘Don’t 
know! Don’t know!” the King shouted. ‘How 
dare you bring candy to the fair unless you know 
what is in it? Arabella, if you touch that platter 
again I shall have to whack your fingers! Dear, 
dear! The only new candy at the fair and nobody 

(Continued on page 722) 
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—and Such A Happy 


Dream! 


HE dreams that with Old Mother 
Goose she has just arrived in 
Tinker Toy Land, riding a Choo 
Choo Tinker. Hurrah, there’s go- 
ing to be a Tinker Toy Circus! Pony 
Tinker leads the parade with his rider 
that bounces up and down. Clown 
Tinker does all sorts of funny things that 
make Belle and Tom Tinker clap their 
hands with joy. Then come Siren Tinker, 
with Follow-Me Tinker, Drag-on Tinker 
and Whirly Tinker with the funny twins. 
~ it’s heaps of fun in Tinker Toy 
nd! 


Tinker Toys are sold at the better 
stores, in Toy and Infant Departments. 
From the Shops of 


The TOY TINKERS, Inc. $ 


EVANSTON, ILL. 
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HESE dainty designs 
are not only suitable 
for children’s wear but 
nearly all are simple 
enough for children to 
make, as all of the em- 
broidery stitches are clear- 
ly explained. The colors 
in Clark’sO. N. T. 6 strand 
can be washed—even 
boiled — without fading or 
running. 
Buy from your dealer or send us ten 
cents today for your copy of Clark's 
oO k 22,— it's a wonderful 
value for the embroidery lover. 


SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 
Dept. 367, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 
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New Patent Shein 
CLARK'S O.N.T. 6 STRAND COTTON 
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CLARKS 


6 Strand Cotton 
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BOILFAST ! 
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C. L. SEWING CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 697) 


On Saturday afternoon five eager little girls met. 
Catherine had brought linen and torchon lace 
one inch wide. She had cut the goods lengthwise 
of the dresser, and made her piece one inch shorter 
than the dresser and one inch narrower. She 
planned to make a narrow hem and then sew on 
the lace with neat, small stitches. Her mother 
had said making it this way “allowed for shrinkage.”’ 
Frances wanted a checked gingham dresser cover. 
She cut her goods three inches longer and three 
inches wider than the dresser, so she could have a 
hem of an inch and one quarter (with a turn-in of 
one quarter inch, too) on each edge. After it was 
all hemmed, she would make running stitches of 
heavy blue thread along the edge of the hem. 
Jane was to make a gay cretonne cover for the 
sun porch table, exactly the size of the table, with 
narrow edging, called ‘‘gimp” colored like the cre- 
tonne, around the edge. Jane planned to turn a 
seam up onto the right side of the goods, baste it, 
then cover that with the edging, first baste into place, 
fitting corners accurately, and sewing firmly. 
Virginia, was making a library table cover of soft 
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Cover_ 
WITH TINY 
HEM, AND 
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JANE'S CRETONNE COVER. 
GIMP SET ON RIGHT SIDE 










STITCHES TO 
COVER HEM 
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Berry's Cover oF CneCneo On-CLOTH 
* ONE NOTCH To EACH SQUARE- 





blue velour with dull gold braid around the edge. 

Betty, who was seven, brought blue and white 
checked oilcloth cut in pieces exactly to fit the 
clock shelf. ‘‘I’m going to notch the edges and if I 
do it neatly it will be just as pretty as any trim- 
ming,” she said. And she measured so carefully, 
making one notch to each check as in the picture, 
that her cover was very, very pretty. 

Needles and tongues worked busily till four 
o'clock, when what do you suppose happened? 
Jane and Virginia passed cookies they had made 
themselves, and great shining red apples, 

So the second sewing circle party was lots of fun. 
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THE CHILD LIFE QUILT NO. 18 


Designed by RUBY SHORT McKIM 








ELLO! 

hadn't been lookin’ fo’! 
Hannah from Louisiana or Georgia or maybe 
Alabam. The brown skinned babies born in 
this part of the country are particularly fond of 
watermelons—big, juicy ones—as you will see, 
if you look at Quilt block No. 18. 


Here's a chile I reckon you all 
This is hilarious 


You will find that little colored children are 
nearly always happy and cheerful, and we are 


No. 18. HILARIOUS HANNAH 


(See page 736 for Key to Quilty) 





sure that this little black miss, with-‘her big, 
luscious watermelon, will make a cheerful corner 
for your quilt. 


Instructions: To change the drawing into a quilt 
block, trace through carbon onto a smoothly ironed piece 
of muslin that is cut about ten inches square. To make 
sure that your lines will trace perfectly true, use a ruler 
to mark along. After you have traced the pattern onto 
the muslin, you can work it in simple outline stitch, any 
color you may choose for your quilt. There are twenty 
drawings in all, just enough for your quilt. 
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YOUR ‘DRESS AND’ DOLLY’S 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns 





ARLY Thanksgiving morning Susan Paper doll rushed 
down into the kitchen. ‘Remember, Grandmother, I am 
to help you make the pumpkin pie,” she said. So Grandmother 
gave her a bowl with some pumpkin in it and Susan stirred it 
very carefully. Oh, what a good time she had and how cun- 
ning she looked in her little gingham rompers with a bouquet 
of gay flowers appliqued on them! Grandmother said she was 
sure the pie with that pumpkin in it would taste a little sweeter 
than the others. 

After the pies were safely in the oven Susan put on her new 
velvet coat and took a basket of good things to an old friend of 
Grandmother's. She was so proud of her coat that she danced 
and skipped all of the way. 

In the afternoon came the Thanksgiving party, and of course 
she wore her very prettiest dress. It was made of pretty silk 


crepe and trimmed with attractive hemstitching and embroidery. 

Night found Susan a pretty tired little paper doll but a thank- 
ful one for the happy day she had spent. “And I am specially 
thankful for CHILD LIFE patterns because every one spoke 
of my pretty clothes,’ she told her paper doll mother. 

I am sure you will like these clothes, too, and Mother can buy 
these patterns for you from CHILD LIFE. 

Pattern No. 5167—4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and § years. 

Pattern No. 4949—4 sizes: 1, 2, 4, and 6 years. 

Pattern No. 5129—4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, and 4 years. 

Patterns are 20 cents each. 

We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask, if she will send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
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PUNKIN PLAYTHINGS 
and 'TATER. TOYS 


By £linor da7ib 


DIRECTIONS 
a little house is made out of a small pumpkin, the foundation stuck on with nails. Use little twigs for the shafts, a crooked potato 
and chimney from pieces of potato stuck on with toothpicks, for the horse, toothpick and corn silk tail. Cut little pigs from 
with brown side of potato out. e white steps are cut from the umpkin rind. Punch holes in which to and 
center of the potato. The smoke is a bit of cotton. A turkey wish- Punkin should 
bone stuck into two small potatoes makes a game; see if you can roll 
marbles through the arch. The turkey is made out of toothpicks 
and a potato, with feathers stuck in it. se a of potato and tooth- 
picks for head and feet. With a sh old 


| spoon or a potato-ball between thumb 
cutter out the potato wagon, lea a piece through the center 


for a seat for the little potato man. Make wheels of button molds 


easil 
on heavy paper to make them firm and stick with glue to walnut shell. 
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~ 
Balloon Contest 
Winners 


4,067 Contest Letters Received! 


UR thousand and sixty-seven answers 

were received to the CHILD LIFE 
BALLOON CONTEST which appeared in 
the August issue. Every answer was cor- 
rect, and 4,067 children received CHILD 
LIFE Balloons for sending in their answers 
and letters. 

The letters were all very good and very 
interesting too. The judges want to thank 
the mothers and children for their interest 
in this contest. 

The judges carefully read every letter— 
the votes were cast and the following 
children were awarded the Grand Surprise 
Packages for writing the best letters: 
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. Margaret Dillon Waite, Birmingham, Ala. 
. Marie Louis Degan, Palmer Lake, Colo. 
. Catherine Wheeler, Washington, D. C. j 
. Isabell Daniel, Eastman, Ga. j 
. Marian Willsey, Idaho Falls, Idaho. i 
. Earl Smith, Chicago, IIl. i 
. Phyllis Niemand, Davenport, Iowa. 
. Marion Louise Macllroy, Houlton, Me. i 
. Helen E. Loomis, Lynn, Mass. 
. Ruth Moore, Springfield, Mass. 
. Marion Bancroft, Winchester, Mass. 
. George Rardonnet, Corunna, Mich. 
. Marion Klein, Bald Eagle Lake, Minn. 
. Dorothy Prahl, Le Sueur, Minn. | 
. Jeanne Phillis, Billings, Mont. i 
. June B. Simmons, St. Louis, Mo. j 
17. Robert Wm. Esler, Rutherford, N. J. j 
18. Ruth Stanhope, Schenectady, N. Y. | 
19. Dorothy Pierce, Berea, Ohio. j 
20. Florence M. Sewell, Cleveland, Ohio. j 
21. Dorothy Garver, Columbus, Ohio j 
22. Barbara E. Lehr, Memphis, Tenn. j 
23. Emilie Fermier, College Station, Tex. j 
24. Martha J. Lasater, Robstown, Tex. j 
25. Betty Parker, Colon, Republic of Panama | 
| 
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So many letters have come in requesting more 
advertising contests, that we have planned 
surprises for all next year. 


WATCH CHILD LIFE 


The Contest Editors 
CHILD LIFE 


536 So. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE CANDY FAIR 


(Continued from page 716) 


knows what’s in it. I shall have to send you to 
prison!’”’ he said to old Sweet Tooth. 

“Prison! Prison! Worse than the poorhouse!”’ 
hooted Augustus, while poor Sweet Tooth shivered 
in his old bedroom slippers. 

“I want to eat a brown ball!”” begged Princess 
Arabella. 

“I want to eat a brown ball!’’ begged Princess 
Annette. 

“‘T want to eat a brown ball!” begged little Prin- 
cess Agatha. 

“That will do!’”’ exclaimed the King. When he 
spoke to them like that, the little Princesses always 
stopped jumping up and down and were good. 
“Dear me!”’ said the King, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
do! How can I give the prize to you when you 
don’t know what is in your candy!” 

“TI know, Your Majesty!” cried a boy who had 
pushed his way through the crowd. And there was 
young Adolphus. He had come just in time. 
“There is nothing in those brown balls but the best 
material!”’ he told the King. 

‘‘What is your name, boy?” demanded the King 
sharply. 

Adolphus bowed very politely. “My name is 
Adolphus, Your Majesty.” 

“Adolphus,” murmured the Queen. “It begins 
with an A, my dear, just like the names of the 
Royal Princesses. That must mean something!” 

“Never mind that now,” said the King sternly. 
““We have more important things to consider now. 
You are sure this candy is made of only the best 
material?”’ he said to young Adolphus. 

“Butter at seventy cents a pound and the sugar 
cost twenty-five cents a pound!”’ Adolphus told him 
proudly. ‘It took my master’s last gold piece to 
buy it. Try one, Your Majesty.” And he passed 
the platter to the King. 

“Oh, my dear!’’ begged the Queen. ‘‘Let the 
little boy eat one first!” 

“*Silence!’’ commanded the King. ‘“‘A King must 
take risks occasionally. Show us the inside of a 
brown ball before I eat one!” he said to Adolphus. 

““How can he show you the inside of a brown 
ball?” asked the Queen. ‘“‘You can’t open it!’’ 

“‘T can cut one in two,’’ Adolphus said, and he 
cut one of the balls in two so the King and the Queen 
could see what was inside of it. 

“Why, there is nothing but a nut!” exclaimed the 
Queen. She was disappointed. 

“‘But how could a nut get inside of white candy 
and the white candy get inside of chocolate? It’s 
very curious,” said the King. ‘“‘I never saw any- 
thing like this before. Do you know how the nut 
could get inside the white candy?” 

“T put it there!” cried Adolphus, and he bowed 
politely to the King, and told how he had rolled the 
nut in the white candy and then dropped it in the 
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“TLL tell you what. You take the 
Chevrolet coupe and I’ll pretend I’m 
the fellow right behind you with the 
Mack truck, and you’re scared to stop 
in front of me ’cause I might hit you. 
Or let’s play taxicab—you take the 
Checker and I’ll take the Yellow and 
we'll see who can get to the station 
first. The piano’s the station.” 


7 vy 7 


Can’t you remember when imag- 
ination, like a good fairy, trans- 
formed the living-room into a teem- 
ing city—changed the rug into a 
beautiful farm—filled the dark hall 
with lurking Indians—blazed a busy 
highway through the virgin forest 
of chair legs? 

These “indoor-days,” when a 
child’s imagination needs but the 
slightest spurring to fill the hours 
with happiness, give your children 
a set of Arcade toys to play with. 
Give them a “fleet” of automobiles 


Let’s play... shopping down-town 


—trucks, tractors, sedans, coupes and 
taxis—and watch the long afternoons 
slip away until sparkling eyes get 
drowsy. Happy, busy, out of harm— 
and you free to read a book or mend 
their clothes, or just enjoy the fun. 

Arcade cast iron toys look real— 
just like the big things they copy. 
You'll find them, at very moderate 
prices, in toy and department stores 
and in many railroad stations. You 
can tell them by their sturdy con- 
struction, fine finish and “life-like” 
look. But just to make sure, see that 
the name Arcade is stamped on the 
bottom. Arcade Manufacturing 
Company, Freeport, I]linois. 

7 ¥ 

This miniature Roper 
Gas Stove is one of the 
newest Arcade toys. It 
looks just like a real 


stove—the doors open, 
and everything. How it 


‘is loved for the game— 


“Playing Hotse”! 


~ ARCADE TOYS 


(THEY LOOK REAL) 
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CHICAGO 
Rubber Tired 
ROLLER 
SKATES 


Traveling 
Some! 


HEY’LL all think you've got 
winged feet when you race them 
on ‘“‘Chicagos.”” Your friends may 
skate as well as you can, but they 
won't beat you on a pair of these 
speedy, noiseless, ball bearing 


skates with real rubber tires. 


Chicago Rubber Tired Skates make 
every bit of sidewalk as smooth as 
new cement. You don’t have to 
be particular about avoiding rough 
pavements. Rubber tires take the 
shock out of the rough spots, and 
make skating seem like walking on 
the clouds. 


Your dealer probably*has these 
famous skates. if not sendaP. 
O. money order for a pair direct. 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
4455 W. Lake Street CHICAGO 


ROLL 
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melted chocolate, and when he took it out it was 
a brown ball. 

“Well, upon my word!”’ exclaimed the King as 
he took one. ‘“‘That is interesting! And clever! 
I don’t believe my Prime Minister would have 
thought of that. They’re very good! And new! 
Give one to each of the Princesses. They are the 
only new candy at the fair. And so, of course, they 
win the prize.” 

When the people heard the King say the brown 
balls had won the prize, they began to cheer. 
“Hurrah for Sweet Tooth! Hurrah for Sweet 
Tooth!” 

“Thank goodness,”’ old Sweet Tooth said when the 
royal soldier gave him a big bag of gold. ‘‘Wewon’t 
have to go to the poorhouse now!”’ 

Adolphus took his hand. ‘No, dear master,” he 
said. ‘‘The King has given you the prize, and he 
has given me a bag of gold, too. And you will 
have a new sign for your shop.” 

“What is the name of this new candy?” the 
King asked. “I must know, so I can have your 
new sign painted.” 

Sweet Tooth looked at Adolphus. He had no 
idea what the name of the new candy was. Adol- 
phus looked at Sweet Tooth. He couldn’t think 
what to name the new candy. 

“T should think it’s name would be chocolate 
drop,” said Princess Arabella. She took a third 
brown ball. ‘“‘Because you drop the white candy 
into the chocolate,”’ she explained. 

The king smiled at Princess Arabella. ‘That shall 
be the name,” he said. ‘‘I am proud and happy to 
have a daughter clever enough to name a candy. 
Send the rest of the chocolate drops to the castle,” 
he told Adolphus. 

Old Sweet Tooth looked after them as they walked 
away, the King and Queen and the three little Prin- 
cesses, and then he looked at the bag of gold and at 
Adolphus. 

“It was a lucky day when I found you crying in 
the street, Adolphus,” he said gratefully. ‘I would 
be in the poorhouse if it hadn’t been for you!” 

“No more poorhouse!’’ hooted Augustus. ‘“‘No 
more poorhouse for us!” 

“No, no poorhouse now, but a bag of gold and a 
new sign for the shop,”’ old Sweet Tooth said happily. 
“I shall ask the King to paint Sweet Tooth and 
Adolphus on the sign, for you shall be my partner, 
dear boy, and have half of the shop. Not a word! 
You deserve it! And some day, perhaps, who 
knows, you will make another new kind of candy! 
I see you have talent. Chocolate drops! My 
lemon and rose water, how on earth did you ever 
think of making them?” 

‘I don’t know,” young Adolphus said truthfully. 
“T just made them. I’m glad they won the prize. 
Everybody will like them, for the Princess did.” 

And everybody does like them! But everybody 


doesn’t know that the first chocolate drops were 
made by young Adolphus for the candy fair. 
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At the Top 


“Dumping Sandy,” 
an automatic sand toy; 
12% in. high; enamel 
metal. Price 75 cents, 
including a can of sand, 
a sand scoop and a 
carton-tray in which to 
operate the toy. 


In the Center 


‘*Panama Pile 
Driver,” an automatic 
marble toy; i 
high, enameled metal. 
Price $1.25, including 2 
steel marbles. 


At the Bottom 


“Bowler Andy Mill;” 
another automatic mar- 
ble toy; 21 in. high, 
enameled metal. Price 
$1.50, including 8 steel 
marbles. 


In the Large Picture 


“Over and Under 
Lift,’’ a wonderful me- 
chanical toy for boys. 
30% in. long, enameled 
metal. Price $2.00. 


16% in. % 


TO 


CHILD LIFE 


Passports to the 


“Land of Make Believe” 


“The Motor Race,” 
an exciting game for the 
youngsters. Board is 
16% in. square; enam- 
eled in colors, and is in- 
destructible and wash- 


HE “Land of Make Believe” lies nght next to the Me | 
of Let’s Pretend,” and there ail children love to dwell. 
Promote their illusions and their happiness will be multiplied. 
Give them toys which make their play seem real, which never 


**Sandy 
Andy’’ Sand 
Crane; an 
automatic sand 


toy, 13 in. 
high. eles 
$1.25. 


lose their charm and attractiveness in childish minds, 
Give them “Sandy Andy” Toys—they are passports to the 


‘Land of Make Believe!” 


There are many different ones to 


choose from, and each is a source of never-ending pleasure. 
Give them ‘“‘Sandy Andy’’ Games also, the kind all children 
like; quick, exciting ones that keep their interest active. In 
fact, in ‘Sandy Andy’’ Toys and Games one can find something 
suitable for children of every age, and every toy and game is so 
fascinating that it is always new, and so substantially made, 
it will give pleasure for a long time. 


*“*Sandy 
Andy” Vacuum 
Cleaner; just 
me 2 big one! 

icks up paper, 
dust and aes ’ 
when pushed 
across the floor. 
Works by fric- 
Sr a 

igh ; enamel fin- 
ish. Price $2.50. 


A few of these interesting Toys and Games are 
shown on this page; there are many more equally 
attractive, and they can all be seen at the nearest 
toy store. The name ‘‘Sandy Andy”’ on each box 
is your means of identification; it is the trade mark 
we place on all our products, as your guarantee of 
the genuine. Look for ‘‘Sandy Andy” Toys and 
Games when you visit the toy store. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MFG., CO. 
1202 Western Ave. N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Round the World Fliers"; the e 
that teaches children. the map of the 
world and the flags of many nations. 
Board is 16% in. square, enameled in 
many colors, and is indestructible and 
washable. Has checker on re- 
verse side. Price $1.00. 


“Bizzy Andy” Trip 

ammer; automatic 
marble toy. 10% in. 
high; enameled metal; 
6 marbles included. 
Price 50 cents. 


able. Hascheckerboard 
Price 


on reverse side. 
$1.00. 


These and many 
more “Sandy a 
Toys and Games will 

found in all good 
toy stores; or we will 
send them to you 
eae rice. 
est of Denver, Colo., 
and outside of the 
United States these 
ete are 25 per cent 
jigher. 


We will also be 
Potiocntencny 
one, free re- 
Tut = aoueb 

ly colored pam- 
phliet, ae 
and describing 
these wonderful 





CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 





Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


in its members. 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club, 


whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 


Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 


Well illustrated stories are 


The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 
If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 


LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions 


be returned. 


For Joy Givers Club membership cards write to 


CHILD LIFE 


CARE OF RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


GIVE THANKS 


OR every little bird, 
For every little flower, 
For every single living thing 
Made by Thy great power, 


Dear Lord, who made this happy 
world, 


We thank Thee every hour! 


MARY LOUISE TWITCHELL 
Age 11 years Mansfield, Ohio 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


“THE autumn leaves are falling 
And turning red and brown, 
To each other they are calling, 
“Come with me and dance 
around.” 


I love to walk in the sunlight 
And watch the leaves at play, 
And when it is moonlight 
I think they run away! 


IDA MAY MEISTER 


Age 10 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Age 7 





HELEN JANE BEILFUSS 
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Chicago, Il. 


personal attention. No manuscripts can 


ROSE WALDO, Editor - 
5360 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THANKSGIVING 
Y LITTLE brother Billy— 


How the glow shines in his 
eyes, 


When you speak of Thanksgiving, 


And the turkey and the pumpkin 
pies! 


But best of all he likes to say 
That God gave us Thanksgiving 
_Day. 
GERALDINE BLANCHARD 
Age 12 years Eastport, Maine 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
SANTA CLAUS brought me 
CHILD LIFE when I was 
five years old. Now I can read 
CHILD LIFE all myself and would 
like to join the Joy Givers’ Club. 
I am sending you my picture. 
I am in the third grade. 


HELEN JANE BEILFUSS 
Age 7 years Chicago, III. 
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PLAY AND LEARN 


Your children learn letters 
and figures, playing with 


Cressco Sets 


Prepares their minds for 


SCHOOL DAYS 


N°? OTHER plaything yet de- 
vised proves so entertaining. 
Provides fun and lays the ground- 
work for school days on the basis of 
present teaching systems. 


a er No. 60, shown above, 
double-sided; letters one side, figures on 
other. Rich red, beautifully decorated. 

No. 12 has larger blocks and pictures. 


No. 17 
114 inch 
size 75c 


—— 


Drawing Set 
wo 


>) Gessco 
t 


Drawing Sets from 50c to $1.25. The one 
shown above is 75c. No. 20 with 30 Art 
Cards, 150 models and set of Talc pencils 
$1.25. 


No. 49 


Spelling Slate. Wonderful value, Four 
other designs. No. 39 is 15 inch. Has 
game of angles, ~“ men and com- 

lete drawing set. onderful gift. $1.50. 
No. 19, 12 inches. Game Spider and Flies $1. 

Be sure you get ‘‘Cressco’’ Educational 
Boards; easiest to play and have no sharp 
edges. Don't be satisfied with any other. 
If your dealer does not have them, send us 
money and address. We will supply you. 


The H.G. CRESS CO. 


161 Main St., Troy, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

THINK CHILD LIFE is the 

nicest book I ever read. To- 
night I made orange salad which 
was enjoyed by Mother and Daddy. 

Mother said | got into trouble 
because she said I had to make it 
all the time. I wish you would 
send me a membership card for 
the Joy Givers’ Club. 

Here is a picture of me and 
Snowball the pony. 

Your reader, 
BETTY HALL 


Age 8 years Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








BETTY HALL 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM going to tell you about our 

sweet little Angora kitten. We 
had a great big Christmas tree with 
lights on. The kitten ran up and 
down the tree and had a glorious 
time. He broke so many balls the 
tree looked quite bare. He batted 
every ball he could reach and then 
played with it until it broke. 
He is our only pet. He is white 
with a patch of brown on his head. 


| He has big blue eyes and is about 


four or five months old. He sleeps 
in my doll coach every day. 
We all love him very much and 
would never part with him. 
Your loving friend, 
ELEANOR STACK 


Laurel Springs, N. J. 
Age 11 years 


Be sure they 
are growing 


normally 
Use a Health-O-Meter 


[F your child is not one one putting 
on weight normally, something is wrong. 
Childhood is a critical age, as doctors wi 
tell you. On proper growth depends the 
health of the future man or woman. 

Improper growth now—and this meas- 
ured on weight—may handicap the full 
grown person of tomorrow. 

Realizing the urgent need of a scale for 
children as well as adults, we asked child 
specialists to design a children’s scale that 
would meet their most exacting require- 
ments. They gave us the plans for the 
HEALTH-O-METER, a special scale 
planned and built solely for home use. 

It is a handsome, compact scale which is 
finished to match your bathroom fixtures in 
ivory enamel and nickel plated metal fittings 
It weighs accurately up to 250 Ibs. and is 
automatic. No weights to set. You just 
step on the platform and the dial records 
your weight. With a HEALTH-O-METER 
you can keep constant record of the changes 
of weight in your children. You can see 
that they are properly nourished and that 
they are growing as they should. We 
furnish scientifically correct weight and 

owth charts for boys and girls. The 

EALTH-O-METER is a universal home 
scale, just as good for you to watch your 
weight and prevent stoutness from creeping 
on you. i 

Department and hardware stores in most 
cities have the HEALTH-O-METER. Ask 
for it by name. It is guaranteed correct 
and reliable. If your dealer can’t supply 
you write to us direct. 


THE CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 
Dept. L-48, 5701-5721 South Claremont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Putnam Books 


For Young Readers 


GOES VOYAGING 


By David Binney Putnam 


William Beebe took the 
lucky twelve-year-old David 
with him on his famous 
Arcturus Expedition. There 
were three wonderful months 
—each day packed with mar- 
velous sights; strange sea 
monsters, flaming volcanoes, 
buried treasure. The boy 
has written his own story of 
his great adventure in a book 
with many pictures. $1.75 


OVER THE HILL 
STORIES 


By Robert Gordon Anderson 
Author of ‘*The Clock Series™” 

Mr. Anderson's stories are 
especially appealing to chil- 
dren because heoriginallytold 
them to his own youngsters. 
In his new book he narrates 
the adventures of Merrybell, 
Teddyjenks and Baby Dor- 
othy who “'set out to see the 
world.’ Illustrated $2.00. 


CONNIE MORGAN 


with the 
FOREST RANGERS 


By James Hendryx 


Connie Morgan is back 
again in a thrilling new tale 
of the great pine forests. The 
author has made him one of 
the most popular characters 
of boy's fiction in his previous 
books of Connie's experiences 
in the wild, free country of the 
far North. Illustrated $1.75. 


At all booksellers 


Write for a free illustrated catalog of 
Putnam’s books for young readers 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th St. New York City 





CHILD LIFE 


THE CIRCUS 


N MARIANNA the circus stays 
All through the long cold winter 
days, 
For Marianna is a Florida town 
And the Circus from the North 
comes down. 


First to arrive is Blanco the Man, 

And he drives his herd with an 
iron hand. 

There's Lula the camel all dirty 
and gray, 

And three big elephants 
their way. 


push 





The elphants’ names are Babe, 
Alice, and Tip. 

And they roll when they walk, 
like a mighty ship. 

The big brass band playing music 
gay, 

Tells the people to get out of the 
way. 


The elephants take their steps so 
grand, 

But still keep time to the circus 
band. 

The little giraffe and the tiny gnu 

Take wee steps as they go past you. 


After the elephants come the vans, 
The cooking outfit filled with pans. 
Then cages filled with animals wild 
Give thrills of joy to every child. 


There's dear baby monkey, who 
chatters and grins, 

Stands on his head or does tail 
spins. 

The little girl who writes this rhyme 

Rides at the head of the parade 
this time. 


GEORGIA BALTZELL 
Age 9 years Marianna, Fla. 
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Hello Boys/ 
Here's the biggest. 
thrill you ever led 


The New Erector 
the world’s 
greatest toy! 


| preger a boy has an Erector Set 
he can make working models of 
steam shovels, concrete mixers, loco- 
motives, draw-bridges, hundreds of 
engineering toys. The powerful Erec- 
tor electric motor makes them go. 

Erector exclusive features are: Its 
square girders; curved girders; steam 
shovel; new Erector boiler; dredge 
bucket; giant fly wheel. Other Erector 
features are: Its perforated strips; a 
great assortment of gears and hundreds 
of other mechanical parts for a boy 
to build a new toy every day. 

Sign this coupon and I will send my new free 
book about the New Erector, ‘‘One Thousand 
Toys in One,” also the Mysterious Gilbertscope, 
@ present that amuses everyone. 

Super Erector No. 7—$10 

The most popular Erector Set— contains 
powerful electric motor, new Erector boiler, 
steam shovel, plates, curved girders, 
assortment of gears—473 
parts, builds 533 models— 
with 64-page manual in 
os acked in 

len chest. Price 
$10. Other pon 
from $1.00 to $50 


A. C. GILBERT CO. 
104 Blatchley Ave. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send your free book, * 
toys in I” pot also the aa 
to the SeRueing address. 





Oh Boy! What Joy! 
Coast down hill, stroke back . es to 


walk or run for a fi3 start. 
won't come off. Ma 
Ww 


paper with money order for . $ a "50 
ae guaranteed or money refunded. 
L. CURFMAN MBG. CO. 
110 E. eh St. MARYVILLE, MO. 
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My mother 
was right 
about the 


“She said she bet 
I'd like it better 
than any toy I've 
ever had. All the 
other kids are crazy 
about it,too. Dad 
says it’s just like 
riding a big bicycle 
—but its better 
than that because 
it’s got three wheels 
and won't tip over. 
Mother says its 
making my legs 
husky and strong— 
that’s what I like— 
so’s that I can be a football player when I 
grow up.” 

Girls as well as boys should have the GO- 
BOY BIKE. It’s combination kiddie-car and 
bicycle—develops legs, arms, and body mus- 


cles. Rides fast, smooth and quiet. Nothing 
to get out of order. 


GO-BOY BIKE 


“Bud, next door, 
he’s got a Go-Boy 
Racer. Guess he'll 
have strong legs, 
too. He used to be 
a little knock- 
kneed—but I don’t 
notice it any more. 
Mother says work- 
ing the pedals is 
developing straight 
legs for him. And 
say—how he goes 
like the wind— 
sometimes even 
beats Spot—that’s his dog. The Racer 
coasts, too—and won’t back down-hill—bet 
no other toy’s safe as that!” 


GO-BOY RACER is for girls, too. 


GO-BOY RACER 


They 
enjoy its speed and easy steering. Wonder- 
ful exerciser and health builder. Three-wheel 
safety, and long-life construction. 


“The next GO- 
BOY I’m going to 
have is the Spring 
Scooter. It’s the 
only scooter with 
a real spring—rides 
over bumpswithout 


ever jarring you at 


_GO-BOY all. Has non-skid 
Spring SCOOTER = tes, and the best 


brake I’ve ever seen! That’s the scooter 


| want!” 


Your boy or girl should have the 
health and exercise advantages of a 
GO-BOY. If your hardware or toy 
dealer doesn’t have GO-BOYS, write us 
direct (please give dealer’s name) for 
illustrated folder showing all GO-BOY 
Playtoys, and name of store where you 
can get GO-BOYS for your youngsters. 


THE GO-BOY corRPoRATION 
600-N Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

THINK I am your subscriber 

that likes CHILD LIFE more 
than any other subscriber. I have 
taken CHILD LIFE for two years 
and I enjoy every one. Nearly 
every time one comes, I ask the 
postman when the next one is 
coming, because I enjoy it so much. 

I would like to join the Joy 
Givers’ Club. I am sending you a 
picture of my two brothers and my 
dog. When the picture was taken 
the dog was three months old. The 
largest boy's name is John and he 
is eleven. The littlest boy's name 
is Billy and everybody calls him B. 
I hope you will put this in CHILD 
LIFE. 

Your truly reader, 
HELEN BROWNLOW 

Age 9 years Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


[P like to be in the Joy Givers’ 

Club. I like CHILD LIFE 
very much —especially “The Ad- 
venture of The Seven Keyholes.”’ 
I have a Chinese friend and his 
name is Choinga, and he is eleven 
and he is an uncle. His sister is 
an aunty and she is eight years 
old: I live in Tamsui, Formosa, 
Japan. We have a deer and two 
white goats. Lesley, my brother, 
and Choinga and I formed a club 
called the T. A. C. It means 
Tamsui Athletic Club. 


JOHN Ross MACKAY 


Tamsui, Formosa, Japan 
Age 9 


LINCOLN LOGS 


“The Building Material 
of our Forefathers” 


For Christmas Gifts—Play 
things that typify ‘“‘The Spirit 
of America.” Our Design 
Book shows how to build 
“Lincoln's Log Cabin,” ‘‘Valley 
Forge,” “The Log Meeting 
House," and other historic 
buildings. Girls can build 
houses, chairs, tables, etc. for 
their dolls. Boys can build 
bridges, block houses, farm 
buildings, fences, in fact all 
forms of log construction. 


Pioneer Cabin— built with the 
clean, sturdy, notched Logs, free 
from splinters and sharp corners 


. TRIPLE SET of 165 logs, 2 roofs $3 


chimney and Design Book, delivered 


DOUBLE SET of 107 logs, roof, $2 
chimney and Design Book, delivered 


SINGLE SET, 50 logs, roof, poe: 41 
Design Book, ‘delivered . 


“The Child builds the House 
The House builds the Child” 


Both boys and girls from 4 to 14 
enjoy seeing complete Cabins, 
Churches, Forts, Doll Houses, Rustic 
Furniture, created by their own hands 
—they never tire of this unbreakable, 
lasting Christmas Gift. 


The more logs a child has, the 
more things he can build 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR MAIL COUPON 
AT ONCE TO AVOID DELAY 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, 
Room 164, 234 E. Erie Y. "Chebengo, 


Please mail at once, postage prepaid: 
Triple Sets of Double C] Single 
165 Logs $3 Sets $2 Sets $1 | 


Enclosed is $ for Logs specified above. | 
It is understood that you will refund money if 
for any reason I should return the logs after 
5 days. Send to 
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CHILD LIFE 


Animal Classics Every Child Should Own 


BEAUTIFUL JOE 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 


More than a million copies of 
“Beautiful Joe” have been sold 


The life-story of a dog as told by himself. The outstanding 
qualities of faithfulness, sagacity, and companionship are il- 


lustrated by interesting incidents in the dog's life. 


Underlying 


the story is a strong plea for kind- 
ness not aa to dogs but to all 
s. 


dumb anima 


“Beautiful Joe’ was rescued 
and owned by the author's family, 
and the entire charming story is 


founded on fact. 


This is a dog 


story that will never‘die or grow 


id. 
New Illustrated Edition 
$1.50 net. 


ANIMAL LAND 


By WILLARD ALLEN COLCORD 
Three hundred delightful true stories about six - different kinds 
Vv 


of animals, birds, and insects. Full of thrilling a 
The author was forty-two 
It is written for chil- 


amusement, and useful information. 
years gathering the material for this book. 
dren, Bae is interesting to both young and old. 
16 original full-page illustrations. 5 

cloth binding in colors. 


enture, humor, 


12mo. 462 pages. 


acket in colors. Beautiful 


$1.75 net 


If you cannot secure the above books at your local bookstore, order from the publisher 


1701-1703 Chestnut St. 


The 


Hazel Sharp School 
« oF Dancing * 
Classic Ballet-Character-Ballroom 


Instruction of Children a Specialty 


BookJet on Request 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


SS 





vans Wabash 0305 


-3 SKATES 
with the self-contained ball 
. bearing wheels, the truss 
. frame construction and the 
“rocking chair’ movement 
are 


“Young America’s 
First Choice” 
Ask your dealer for the 


Steel Thread or skate with ihe RED DISC 


Rubber Tires 


Ko Ko Mo Stamped Metal Co.. KOKOMO. INDIANA 


“Rigoletto,”’ 


know it = all thet 
price or less; a 





JJiedson Press 


















Thousa successful teachers 

CENTURY CERTIFIED ML MUSIC exclusively — because 
nd they know parents appreciate the saving. 
Century Music Publishing Co., 232 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Methods in 
Child Training 


Now for the first time there is a 
scientific method in child train- 
ing, founded on the principle that 


confidence is the basis of control. 
This new system shows you how 





e amasingly 
Parent to aaa apply. 


ew system, ich has been 

Highest Endorsement 7" put into tne form ote an illustrated 
Course prepared especially for the busy parent, is producing re- 
ae ane a eg a the Ehoussinds of parents in 
jorsed b 


all parts of the world. also e leading educators. 
It covers all ages rome aame to eighteen years. 


6]| Free Book i ctudta 


is the ti 
of a startling book which describes t ae 
'w system and ou’ anes ithe work of the 
Parents letter or 


y and ‘the book will be sent t 
pay 4 do it now as this ‘announce- 
ment may never appear here again. 


The Parents Association 
Dept.9811 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


BOYS & 


Earn Xmas Money 


GIRLS 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. NO WORK— 
JUST FUN. St. Nicholas Seal Co., 
Dept. 121, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
eeu on the best paper! What more can sheet music 

be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Cent 

all 15¢ (20ci in Canada)—masterpieces like ‘‘Poet an 

“Souvenir,” 

to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask for Century— 

Patronize the Century dealer. 

possible because of his small profit. 

over 2300 compositions free on request. 


porcine 
Peasant,’ 
“Wedding March,” etc.—all certified 


Century’s low price is only 
Complete catalogue of 
use and recommend 


music ecn be at half the 


out. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM sending this story and | 

hope you will put it in CHILD 
LIFE. I cannot write on the 
typewriter very well, but I hope 
you can read it. 

I like CHILD LIFE very much 
and we always give a shout when 
Mother brings in the CHILD LIFE. 
I have written many stories, but 
I did not like them very well. | 
like to write stories and when | 
grow up I want to be a writer. 


ONAWONDA 


AWONDA was an Indian boy. 

He was a very good and loyal 
Indian. It happened happily that 
he belonged to a good tribe. It 
was called the Yang tribe. 

One day he saw the other Indians 
painting their faces as they always 
did when they were going on the 
war path. How he longed to go 
with them! He was sixteen and 
thought himself quite old enough 
to fight, but the older men told him 
he could not. 

But this time he was to be sur- 
prised. In a few minutes a young 
warrior stepped up to him, saying 
to the proud boy, “You are needed 
in the fight.” Nothing could have 
pleased him better. He also got 
out his paints and headdresses and 
prepared to go with them. 

Soon he was ready, and they set 
They were going to fight the 
Hozee tribe that was always making 
trouble for all the other tribes. 
But as my story is about my 
Onawonda (I call him ‘my’ because 
I like him so well) who did not 
belong to this tribe at all, I will tell 
you about him. Soon they reached 
the Hozee tribe, for they were 
coming to meet them. 

Then a fierce battle began. But 
after much hard fighting, the Yangs 
won and came home victorious. 

Then a squaw reminded them 
that, of course, there must be a 
hunt, and Onawonda was to lead 
them because he fought so bravely. 

They caught five deer, one buffalo 
and ten rabbits. They had a 
wonderful feast, which lasted three 
days. 

DOROTHY HAWORTH 
Age 9% years St. Louis Mo. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM not a member of the Joy 

Givers’ Club, but I would love 
to become one. Will you please 
send me a membership card? | 
am enclosing a picture of me and 
my pony. My pony'’s name is 
Lord William. I call him Bill, for 
short. I hope you will publish the 
picture. 

With love, a hope-to-be-member, 


JANE ELIZABETH HALL 
La Jolla, Calif. 


ca 


JANE E. HALL 
La Jolla, California 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
ERE is a little story that | 
wrote on my little typewriter, 
I like CHILD LIFE very much 
and can hardly wait for it to come. 


JOSEPH RAY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Age 9 years 


THE STORY OF A RABBIT 


INCE upon a time there was a 
rabbit. This little rabbit lived 
in a hut under the ground. 

One sunny morning he was out 
in the meadow eating grass. All 
of a sudden he saw his friend, then 
they went down to the creek. 
His friend fell into the creek, and 
he shed many tears. 

When he got through crying he 
began to fish. Soon he felt a tug 
on his line. He pulled and pulled 
and to his surprise out came his 
‘friend. The sun went down and 
the sky was dark, so the two little 
rabbits skipped home and went to 
bed. 

JOSEPH RAY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Age 9 years 


s 
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Joy Givers Club 


StromBecker PlayThings 
Make Excellent Christmas Gifts 


There is an added joy in giving gifts of quality; gifts that reflect good taste 
in selection on the part of the giver. 


Ten Pins with Rubber Balls do not mar furniture 
or wood work. 

The 6” pins are beautifully enameled in fast colors, pink, 
blue and cream assorted. 

The 8° pins are in a rich lacquer cherry finish. 

Workmanship and finish unsurpassed. 


a 


No. 2 DIAMOBLOX 

Diamoblox are wooden blox, beautifully enameled 
in six, fast, cheerful colors (yellow, green, red, white, 
blue and brown). With them children play games, 
solve puzzles, lay out pictures, designs and their 
own initials. They can also draw on the Diamoblox 
paper the things they have laid out. All for the 
small sum of $1.00. 

Diamoblox are also entertaining to grown ups 


Ask your dealer for StromBecKer 
Playthings. If he cannot supply you 
order from us direct. 

StromBecKer playthings are guaran- 
teed Kn be = y lose prem 2 you sets No. 2 Diamoblox 
or they can return within five (5 6” Ten Pins (Rubbe Balls) @$ 2 
d Il camel sets ‘en Pins (Rubber 1.25 
= ee ae ages > sets 8” Ten Pins (Rubber Balls) @$2.50 


Dept. C 11, Moline, Ill. 


Inclosed find $___ for which please send me 
prepaid, the items I have checked. 


Mail coupon today— 
you take no chance 


City and State 


Wh h your children love to read, or whether it is hard to 
ECNET interest them in books, they will enjoy the 


STORIES ALL 
CHILDREN 
LOVE SERIES 


Twenty-four old-time favorites — the 
stories that never grow old, that always 
hold the same suspense, the same interest 
for each eager generation of young readers. 
The fortunate children of today have the 
additional joy of reading them in the gay 
dress and delightful color plates of this 
beautiful edition. Ask for the books with 
the Tartan jackets. 


The New Volumes This Year Are 


CHILDREN OF THE ALPS 
By JOHANNA SPYRI, Author of “Heidi” 


Three of Madame Spyri’s most appealing stories of Swiss children—truant Chel with his pretty 

‘oat, Bluefinch, fairy-frail Renzeli crying her baskets of fresh strawberries and golden Alpine 

ne and gay little Herbli who has music in his smallest finger tips. 8 Illustrationsin § 1-50 
color by Margaret J. Marshall 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS 
By EUGENIE FOA 


For over eighty years French children have loved this story of a little waif as alone in the 
big city of Paris as Crusoe on his desert island. From the moment Camille finds his small dog, 
Fox, in the Garden of the Tuileries, his hold on childish sympathies is secure. 8 Illustra- § 1 50 
tions in color by Marion Mildred Oldham 


LITTLE AUNT EMMIE 
By ALICE E. ALLEN 


Little Aunt Emmie of the Adirondacks is becoming as beloved a child favorite as her Swiss 
sister, Heidi of the Alps. Full of the Indian lore stored in our forests and mountains. $1.75 
Colored frontispiece, 2 other illustrations 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ‘ 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia, Dept. C. L. 11 


Please send me illustrated circulars describing 
(0 CHILDREN OF THE ALPS Price $1.50 
C0 LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF PARIS Price $1.50 Address 
(0 LITTLE AUNT EMMIE Price $1.75 
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VERY child should have a 
Permoplast Toy Outfit. 
Each box is fitted with eight 
colors of clay, 2 modeling 
sticks, | permanent wood modeling 
board and wood blocks of different 
design for modeling clay pieces, 4 
tin cut-outs and illustrated book 
of directions. This clay modeling 
outfit is more than a toy. It 
teaches the principles of modeling 
and keeps children happy for hours 
at a time. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPANY 
353 W. 14th Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fill in the coupon today, send $2.00 and we 
will send prepaid one Permoplast Outfit No. 95. 





A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


HE attached coupon is for 
you, who occasionally take 
Child Life home to your chil- 
dren or to little friends. Why 
not fill out this coupon and mail 
it to us, so that the lucky boy or 
girl will be on our regular mail- 
ing list to receive Child Life 
each month? Child Life will 
bring 365 days of real construc- 
tive fun. 


Mail To-day 


— — — -Save me $1.20—- — — — 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE N5 
536 South Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


I am enclosing $3.00 for one year or $5.00 


for two years. Please send Child Life each 
month to 


($1.00 extra for foreign postage) 


STELLA D. KISCH 
“Janior Sport Shop,” Inc. 
20 W. 49th St., New York, Phone Bryant 5460 


Bloomers, middies, sweaters, that look 
right—fit right—ARE right 


Everything for the Girl who goes to School, 
College and Camp. Send for Booklet **L” 





CHILD LIFE 


Dear Joy Givers: 
TAKE CHILD LIFE and | 
like it very much, and I'm glad 
I'm going to school now so I| can 
learn to read it myself. 

I am sending you a picture of 
my brother and sisters. Bobbie 
and Betty are the little twins and 
Catherine and | are the same size, 
too. Some people think we are 
twins but she is only five. I am 
the one with the straight hair and 
beads around my neck. 


JOANNA BOOTH 


Age 6 years Seattle, Wash. 





CATHERINE AND JOANNA BOOTH 
AND THE TWINS 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
LIKE your magazine very much, 
but do not subscribe for it. I 


get it most every month. I am 
going to write a small poem 
entitled ‘Winter and Summer.” 


I hope you will print my poem 
and letter. 


ERNESTINE SULLIVAN 


WINTER AND SUMMER 
H, I ish the Wi Id 
O . wish the inter wou 


And I wish Summer would come, 


Then the big brown farmer will 
hoe, . 


And the little brown bee will 
hum. 


Then the robin his fife will trill, 


And the wood-piper beat his 
drum; 


And out of their tents on the hill, 
The little green troops will come. 


Then around and over the trees 
With a flutter and flirt we'll go, 

A-rollicking, frolicking breeze, 
And away with a frisk, ho! ho! 


ERNESTINE SULLIVAN 
| Ageg years Fall River, Mass 
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‘*It’s the endless pictures the 
child can make.”’ 

Entirely new, amusing, colorful and instruc- 
tive; for boys and girls 4 to 14 yrs. 

22 UNUSUAL PICTURES that give an in- 
stant appeal; also New Moon shapes and in- 
structions for making pictures of your own. 
$1.25 Postpaid and Insured (send money order). 

_CASH PRIZES to children under 15 for best 
pictures—easily made by our directions. 

Let father and mother try a hand and see 
what fun there'll be. 


NEW MOON CHILD ART 
P. O. Box 265 Seattle, Wash. 
Also for Schools and Kindergartens 


A Child’s Book of True Distinction 


NUMBER THREE 
JOY STREET 


AY, charming, fantastic stories and 
poems for children by such distin- 
guished writers as Walter dela Mare, 

G. K. Chesterton, Compton Mackenzie, A. 
A. Milne, Hilaire Belloc and others of equal 
prominence. Gorgeously illustrated and 
beautifully made. Literature of the highest 
type written forthechild. $2.50 at all book- 
sellers. Write for list of children’s books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
Boys & Be First in 


Girls Earn $2.00 Your Town 


WRITE NOW for 50 Sets Christmas 

Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 

us $3.00 and keep $2.00. Trust You till 

Xmas. Neubecker Bros. 961 E. 23d St., 
Dept. 162, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Safe 
Milk 


and Diet 





for Horlicks 


The ORIGINAL 


. Malted Milk 

} a 

j Pg an For INFANTS, 

fs oid Children, Invalids, 

iY % ful. Nursing Mothers,etc. 
Avoid Imitations 






- 
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Children’s EYES 
Need this Care 


Murine removes the irritating parti- 
cles rubbed into baby EYES by tiny 
fists. It frees the EYES of school chil- 
dren from chalk dust, and from for- 
eign matter accumulated duringplay. 
Contains no harmful ingredients. 


Write Murine Company, —n > 
Chicago, for Free Eye Care Book 


[JRINE- 


Uh ve 


EYES... 


NUGGLE 

BUGGY 

—the Blue 

Ribbon Car- 

riage of a 

thousand 

uses. Fold it 

up and carry 

it anywhere — 

on the street 

car, up flights of stairs, in an automobile. 

Adapts itself to every situation—motoring, 

camping, shopping—anywhere you want to 

go, SNUGGLE B GY goes with you. 

Very light, but strong. Provides a fine bed 

for Baby and an unparalleled convenience 

for Mother. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we will send it postpaid for $6.90. 


Write for further information. 


JUNIOR WHEEL GOODS CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Kokomo, Ind. 


Hang Pictures in the 
Children’s Room with 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 


Joy Givers Club 


ON THE BEACH 


O THE beach we go each day, 
With our pails and shovels gay, 
To build our castles in the sand, 
And skip and play there, hand in 
hand. 
VIRGINIA SMITH 
Age 81% years Nahant. 


JOSEPH J. HOWARD 
Moberly, Mo. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM sending you a poem and [| 

hope it will be published. I 
like all of the stories in CHILD 
LIFE, but my favorites are ‘“The 
Adventures of The Seven Key- 
holes,’ ‘‘In Music Land,” and best 
of all “The Joy Givers’ Club.” I 
am also enclosing a picture of my 
dog and myself. 


I HAVE a German Police Dog, 
And wonderful pals are we, 

I understand his language 

And he understands me. 


On early frosty mornings, 
Together we both play, 

And then I have to leave him 
To:stay at school all day. 


And when at four o'clock 

He hears the whistle blow, 

He'll come with bounds to meet me, 
And his friendly wag, I know. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOSEPH J. HOWARD 
Age 11 years Moberly, Mo. 


—all the fun of a cabinet 


‘*Just Like Mother’s”’ 


OUR little girl would enjoy this real 

kitchen cabinet—just her size. See 
that roll front. It really runs up and down. 
See those cunning doors that open and close, 
with spring catches just like the doors on 
the big cabinet in the kitchen. That's why 
this cabinet gives your little girl so much joy. 


FREE CATALOG 


Your Christmas Catalog of Playthings that 
build character is now ready. Make your 
Christmas shopping for the children easy 
by sending for your copy now. 


Send No Money—simply sign and send 
coupon — pay when cabinet is delivered — 
price shown in coupon, plus small delivery 


PLAYROOM EQUIPMENT ees 
1812 Tribune Tower, Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me the following: 
oO Playroom Cabinet, porcelain top $11.00 each. 
(CD Free copy of Christmas catalog. 


TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have at the best private school. 


A father writes: ‘‘Most parents want their children to 
have the = education and are even willing to make 
to give ittothem. If you could only show them 
what Calvert children learn and do, it would be a revela- 
tion. Their children are being trained for mediocrit ty— 
they are not Raving a fair chance—they may be capable 
of great things, but they are not given the opportunity.” 
Vv. M. ,HILLYER—Headmaster. Author = “Child 
Training,” “A Child’s cere of the World,” 
Write for information 


CALVERT SCHOOL "4 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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_ NoEndto 
Enjoyment 


HERE is an amazing new kind of fas- 
cinating, highly amusing play which 
scientiflcally develops keen minds and 
strong bodies—yet costs no more than —— toys 
of no educational value! This new kind of mt 
The Playbox—was invented by Prof. Ray C. 
President of the Parents Association and an ac- 
knowledged authority on Child Training. It not 
only gives the child hours of fascinating entertain- 
ment but it also builds character and will power. 
creates strong, quick, accurate minds, forms habits 
of industry and originality—in a natural, easy, 
unforced way! 


A Wonderful 
Xmas Gift 


very boy or girl is 
aeligivea with The Play- 


sees 
da pane resent 
which Mit mr giving joy 
and pleasure long after 
other toys are worn out. 
So convinced are we 
that every home needs 
a Educational Playbox 





successful. 
will help them to have 
confidence, originality, 
resourcefulness. Full 
description of The Play- 
box and the special low 
price offer will be sent 
upon request. 


Sex Book FREE 


Mail the coupon now 
for special ofier on The Play- 
box and get our FREE book, 
The Mother's Reply, which tells 
how to instruct children in 
the important matters of sex. 
No obligation. 


THE PARENTS 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 9811-C 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


The Parents Association, 
Dept. 9811-C, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 


ENTS! 
Big money, Spare time 


$16 a Day is Easy. 
— $75 to $125 a Week. 


giving youa Playbox Free. 


Please send me full information about Prof. 
x, and special — 


| Beery’s invention, The Playbo: 

| price offer. Also send me a copy of The M 
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CHILD LIFE 


MAKE BELIEVE 


N rainy days I sit and play 
At my game of make-believe, 
And many are the wondrous things 
That I can well achieve. 


First, I'm a lady of the court 
All dressed in gold and blue, 
With palefaced servants to wait on 
me 
And do all I tell them to. 


Next I'm a gallant courtier 
With shield and armor bright; 
Then I'm a noble little page, 
And then a true, brave, knight. 


But the thing I mostly like to do 
Is to play at being queen; 
And many are the glorious things 
That I have done and seen. 


I am loved and honored, 
And I sit upon a throne, 
And all the people speak to me 
In a noble altered tone. 


And all the noble courtiers 
Ride far to seek my hand, 
And I have an army of many men, 
And a military band. 


But then it always has to stop 
In the very bestest part, 

When nursey calls to run real quick 
And eat my cherry tart. 


MARGARET NELL EZELL 
Age 12 years Austin, Tex. 


BUNNY BOY 


UNNY BOY was a little rab- 

bit, and a bad little rabbit. 

Whenever his mother went away, 
he ran away. 

One time he went to Farmer 
Hoag’s garden. He got in trouble 
then. He met Farmer Hoag in his 
garden planting beets. Mr. Hoag 
got up and you should have seen 
Bunny Boy run. 

My, but he ran! 
fix he was in. 
put in a cage. 

That night his mother came to 
see him. Now it happened that 
there was no wire or wood in the 
bottom of the cage. His mother 
dug and he dug. Finally he got 
out and he never ran away again. 


And what a 
He was caught and 


ROBERT M. SMITH 
Age 9 years 


Alhambra, Calif. 
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These Mothers Earn 
Extra Money 


CHILD LIFE wants you for 
a partner and offers you an 
opportunity of adding to the 
family income without the 
disadvantage of 
taking you away 
from your home. 
We must neces- 
sarily select our 
representatives 
with the greatest 
of care and have 
found that 
mothers are our 
most successful 
partners. Their 
co-operation to CHILD 
LIFE is so valuable that we 
pay them liberally for their 
efforts. 


Now, during the fall months 
while the subscription season 
is at its height is the very best 
time to begin. Make yourself 
a partner of 
CHILD LIFE 
and invest your 
spare time dur- 
ing November 
and December 
in subscription 
work and prove 
to yourself that 
you, too, can 
add materially M.-L. R. Hawn, Okla. 
to your bank account. 


Mrs. F. M. Caffee, Wyo. 





Many busy mothers last year 
earned from $20.00 to $80.00 
during the months of Novem- 
ber and December. You can 
do as well or even better. It 
all depends on how much 
spare time you 
have to devote 
to the work. 


We should like 
to tell you per- 
sonally about 
our plan for 
you to become 
our partner, so 
that you, too, 
can earn a nice 
income and bonus each 
month by investing your 
spare time with us. 


Mrs.’ F. H. Jones, Calif. 


CHILD LIFE Subscription Club 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


NAN McCULLOCH, Secretary 


Please tell me your plan for becoming your 
partner and turning my spare time into 
money. 
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A Xmas 
Gift 
that will be 
appreciated 
Get one for each 
child and give them 
a Xmas Party with 


&s A PICTURE 
PARTY 


75¢c 


Postpaid 
a scrap book with 20 beautiful reproductions 
of famous oo full colors and the story 
ofeach. Alread mmed for cutting out and 
mounting in oie k. 
BROWN ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


ucational Art Publishers 
Dept. 7, e ease 49th St. New York 


Delightful Xmas Gifts 


NAME beauti 


enaveeed = Gold See : 
FREE with each 


wena Sharpeam, © Cinch Raker 


No. 1-- 


Si’ coaraved in 22 kevet Gold. 0 conte 


Pencile (assort 
LEAT. Gnd wih 


sete tess ee ae Sree sotcsned cents 


io. H--Three Aagurted tend Ponciie 
No.6Hi--Box of Six Pencils BOcorea ae eH in | roeBre_ 3 cents 
pe Stier by No, Print 


igus Ni Order. 
include Parcel eer dhemaneed I35 e 10 cents. 


Oldest & Lanaee ‘Migrs of Advertising Lead Pencils 
39A 
BALLARD PENCIL CO.°™ Sevfo ny. 


Just Like Mother’s 
Dust Mop for Little Folks 


A useful Toy made oe 
bright colored y: 


50 cts. Delivered 


A Howard * 
Free Seatione Duster 
. ith every order 


Howard Dustless ester Se, 
493 C St., Boston, 


HERE is a happy little brook, 
That sings all day long. 
I like to sit and read my book, 
And listen to its song. 


As through the woods, it runs all 
day, 
It dances and it sings, 
And it seems to be so very gay, 
As through the woods, it rings. 


And in winter, when it’s dark, 
When the brook is frozen over, 
You no longer hear the lark, 
Or the bees around the clover. 


CHARLES FITZWILSON 
Terrace Park, Ohio 


Joy Givers Club 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


M. Marjorie Stone, 52 Highland St., Brock- 
ton, Mass., age 13. 


Geraldine Kristal, Joliet, Ill. 

Margaret Ware, Leesburg, Fla., age 9. 

Dorothy Moore, Amarillo, Tex., age 11. 

Eleanor Richman, 320 E. Buchtel Ave. 
Akron, Ohio, age 12. 

Evelyn Lionberger, Hamilton, Ill., age 12. 

Thomas Douglass, Morristown, Ohio, age 13. 

Alice Brooks, Hazen, N. D., age 9. 

Edith Engelhard, 4140 N. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Elizabeth Nash, 2470 Liberty Ave., Beau- 
mont, Tex., age 11. 


Marion Huntley, 44 Edwin St., 
Mass., age 11. 


Sara Frances Mitchell, Qupelo, Miss., age 11. 


Anita F. Patterson, Hamilton, Rhode 
Island, age 10. 


Margaret Comstock, Valley Park, Mo. 

Alice Luce, 118 Saratoga Ave., Cohoes, N.Y. 

Sybil Baker, De Queen, Ark., age 11. 

Mary Ferguson Gaines, Gainesboro, Tenn. 

Vera King, Marlette, Mich., R. I, age ro. 

Elizabeth es 1915 Lexington Ave., 
Kansas City, M 


Mary Ruth Haverfield, 1825 Haight St., 
San Francisco, Calif., age 11. 

Marjorie Fisher, 937 N. Taylor Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill., age 9. 

Grace. Mary Lewis, 5228 Kenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., age 11. 

Carolyn Louise Williamson, 
Ave., New London, Conn. 

Natalie Mayer, 5816 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Ruth Marie Ketterer, 2490 Bailey Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., age 11. 

Marguerite Featherling, Sinton, Tex., age 12. 

Marjorie C. Morris, 125 Beech St., Edge- 
wood, Pa. 

Jean Osborn, Gallatin, Mo., age 10. 

Leona Fay, Bullerdick, 606 S. 13th St., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Atlantic, 


1057 Ocean 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
I] AM a girl of eleven 

Philippine Islands. I am not 
a Filipino, though. My father 
is a captain in the Quartermaster 
Corp of the U. S. Army, and I 
was born in Elwood, Indiana, a 
town just a five hour's ride from 
Chicago. I have been reading 
CHILD LIFE for quite a while — 
in Chicago, on the transport com- 
ing over, and now here at Manila. 
I should like to be a Joy Giver, 
and, if you wish me to, I shall 
write some accounts of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, for they are not so 
much of a wilderness as some 
people think. 

Hopefully yours, 
HELEN WILLKIE 

Philippine Quartermaster Depot 

Office of the Commanding 

Officer, 

Manila, P. I. 


in the 


Age 11 


Just Before Bedtime Will Be Real 
Playtime With 


= Den her Kon. 


L_ggene Game ever brought out— YOU'VE 


little fellow—Oh, Boy, how he ‘‘squeaks’’— you 
hear him clear across the room. The stunt is to bring 
your pig home first—it looks easy, it seems easy—but 
try it, ae 's the FUN. 

will be done and out of the way in a‘ ey 
7 Mother and Dad" join in the game. Everybody 
gets a chance. 


You’ll Cheer and Root at Every Play 


PIG SQUEAK $1 00 ALL 
. 


SELLS AT STORES 
West of the Mississippi and Canada, $1.25 
ASK » » can’t supply you 
YOuR us his name and 
DEALER the price of a game. 
“PIG SQUEAK is a Great Thanksgiving Game” 


DALY-FETHERSTON CORP. 
302 Broadway. Dept. “‘G.,’ New York City 


THE SMART LITTLE 


“ALLPOSE” 


FAMILY 


They will do most anything 
you want them to do 


One little bolt 
does it all 


No. | set $4-00 Soneiare of Ce Cop. 
No. 2 SET $2.50 Meshes. Giraffe Zale, 


Clown, etc. 


al 
No. 3 SET $3-75 Comin of ll of he 


DON SHASTEEN STUDIOS 
314 Cherry St., Toledo, O., U.S.A. 


Enclosed find $ 
sets ordered below. 


C1 No. 1 O No.2 [No.3 
























She BOY 


Boys! Here’s Great Fun! 


Make Hundreds of Wonderful 
Wooden Toys 


ANY bright boy can have his own toy making 
workshop and make any number of wonder- 
ful wooden toys and novelties, such as aero- 
planes, sail boats, automobiles, bird houses, 
picture frames, furniture and many others. It’s 
very interesting and instructive; you just draw 
them, then saw them, paint them and make 
them. “The Boy Toymaker” outfits contain 
everything needed; smooth, soft wood, coloring 
and tracing materials, pattern-designs, complete 
eens and a dandy set of toy making 
tools. 

There are five outfits to choose from: No. 1, 
$1.00; No. 2, $2.00; No. 3, $3.50; No. 4, $5.00; 
and No. 5, $10.00. Each outfit is complete and 
contains liberal quantities of all materials. 
SOLD IN GOOD TOY STORES EVERY- 
WHERE, or order direct from our factory en- 
closing check or money order. 


Toy-Making Book Free 


Tells more about these dandy outfits, and how 
boys can make these wonderful toys. Write for 
your copy at once. 

And remember boys, you can get any of these 
wonderful sets at your nearest toy dealer. - 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO. 
Dept. CL 


2734 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





KEY TO 
THE CHILD LIFE QUILT 


(See page 719) 





This diagram shows the arrangement of 
the blocks in the CHILD LIFE quilt. 





Age 8 years 


CHILD LIFE 


FOUR LITTLE BUNNIES 


FrOUR little bunnies, 
Very well they knew 

What the answer was 

Of two plus two! 


HAZEL STRUM 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 































































PAUL PETERSON 
Cairo, Ill. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

] WISH to join the Joy Givers’ 
Club. My sister takes CHILD 

LIFE and I enjoy it very much. 


PAUL PETERSON 


THE MOTHER AT SLEEP 


OME, Mother, come 
Across the meadow, 
Where the sweet birds hum the 
sweetest. 
And come across the meadow with 
me, sweet Mother, 
Where the rabbits and the squirrels 
play the prettiest. 
Come, Mother, come, 
See the rabbit's hole 
And see the squirrel’s nest up in 
the tree, 
And see the birdies sit in the nest 
Up in the tree tops so’high, 
So high the branches sway in the 
breeze. 
And the busy bees get 
Honey from the roses; 
Come, Mother, come! 


PAUL PETERSON 


Age 7 years Cairo, Ill. 












November, 1925 








MAKE EVERY CHILD 
\ PICTURE 


rs 


Sep De | .-_ i 
ate ae Beran 




















SHEBOYGAN 


DELUX , SPEEDSTER 














A 
Sturdy, Classy. 
Speedy Coaster 


auto-gloss enamel. America’s fastest 
selling coaster. Builtintwosizes. Sup- 
er-eight 16x36’ —11{” balloon tires, 
delivered to your door, prepaid — $12.00. If 
dealers can’t supply you, send us money order. 


THE SHEBOYGAN LINE 
Fifteen styles of coasters and wagons, 
also steering sleds, wheel-barro’ scooters, 
play carts, Buddy Bikes and play furniture. 
FREE BOOK describes the full 
line including the new Teddy Game. Write 
today for your copy. 


TEDDY, THE JUNGLE HUNTER 
Something new—gueat fun for 
S boys big and little. The only 
G ing. al ely safe 

1, gun. Price $1 00 postpaid. 










“SET ’EM UP” 

A brand new game for the family 
A new bowling game—simple yet so fas- 
cinating it absorbs the whole family for 
hours. There are ten rolling jumping 
little men to fit in the goals and two steel 
balls that have a persistent way of -* 


2 ting into the goals. The game is to 
pins into the holes and keep the 
ballé out. 


GENERAL TOY 
3375 Gratiot Ave. 


& NOVELTY MEG. CO 
Detroit, Mich. 





